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THE VALUE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


We give the following extract from the very able 


ma jeech of Hon. Horace Mans, made in Congress 
5 “Wy ieee cas cm ae : 

* }the bill ‘or establishing a territorial gevernment 
ANS 


‘the newly acquired Mexican Territory : 
this conscious idea that the state of slavery is a 
Prom ior force Cowr—develops and manifests itself per- 
nee, Pually. It exhibits itself in_ the statute book of the 
is valg@ve States, prohibiting the education of slaves, mak- 
der. ff it highly penal to teach them so much as the al- 
a, Pa Py come tozether in quest of knowledge. Look in- 
ambgihe statute bocks of the free States and you will find 
rork. lw after law. encouragement after encouragement, to 
+ | fiure the ditlusion of knowledge. Look into the stat- 
a; Pat books of the slave States and you find law after law, 
nalty after penalty, to secure the extinction of knowl- 
Probehre. Who has not read with delight those books 
IsMishiich have been written both in England and this 
Provguntry, entitled “The Pursuit of Knowledge under 
rotit. Hiculties,”’ giving the biographies of illustrious men, 
pinsigho, by an undaunted and indomitable spirit, had 
Itisifson from poverty and obscurity to the height of 
' persRinence, and blessed the world with their achieve- 
beer nts in literature, in science and in morals? Yet 
tvie. age, in what we call republican America, are fifteen 
eachegat States, vying with each other to see which will 
raraciqug the blackest and most impervious pall of igno- 
ed asfhce over three millions of human beings ; nay, which 
1 do most to stretch this pall across the continent, 

m the Atlantic to the pacific ? 

snot knowledge a good? Is it not one of the pre- 
us bou-ties which the all-bountiful Giver has be- 
wed upon the human race? Sir John Herschell, 
all in Canad of ample wealth, his capacious mind stored 
’ “e treasures of knowledge, surrounded by the 
st iearned society in the most cultivated metroplis 
al es®2ihihe world, says:—“IfI were to pray for a taste 
oe ich should stand me in stead, under every variety 
"ag circumstances, and be a source of happiness and 
v1 ‘ullness to me through life, and a shield against 
chet’ 4 1s, however things might go amiss, and the world 
recoh4 wn upon me, it would bea taste for roading.” Yet 
ups now proposed to colonize the broad regions of the 
ipt crust with mullions of our fellow beings, who shall 
IN ver be able to read a book ar write a ward; to whom 
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knowtedge shall bring no delight in chj!dhood, no re- 
liefin the weary hours of sickness or convalesence, no 
solace in the decrepitude of age; who shall perceive 
nothing of the beauties of art, who shall know nothing 
of the wenders of science who shall never reach any 
| lofty, intellectual conception of the attributes of their 

vreat Creator —-deafin all the hosannas of praise which 
nature sings to her maker: blind in this magnificent 
temple which God has builded. 

Sir.itis one of the noblest attributes of yan that he 
can derive knowledge from his predecessers. We 
possess the accumulated learning of ages. From ten 
thousand confivent streams, the river of truth, widen- 
ed and deepened, has come down to us; and it is 
among our choicest delights that if we can add to its 
volume, as it rolls .on, it will hear a richer freight ot 
blessings to@ar successors. But it is proposed to an- 
nul this beneficent law of nature ; to repel this prof- 
fered bounty of Heaven. It is propesed to create a 
'race of men, to whom all the Lights ot experience 

shall be extinguished, whose hundredth generation 
shall be as iguorant and as barbarious as the first. 
| Sar, 1 held all volntary ignorance to be acrime; I 
| hold “all enforced ignorance to be a greater crime. 
Knowledge is assential to aH rational enjoyment; it is 
| essential to the full and adequate performance of every 
duty. Whoever intercepts knowledge, therefore on 
its passage to a human soul; whoever strikes down 
the hand that is outstretched to grasp it, is guilty of one 
of the most heinous of offences. Add to your virtue. 
knowledge, says the Apostle; but here the command 
is, be-cloud and be-little by ignorance, whatever virtue 
you may possess. 

Sir, let me justify the earnestness of these expres- 
sions, by describing the transition of feeling through 
which | have lately passed. I coine fresa a commu- 
nity where knowledge ranks next to virtue, in the 
classification of blessings. Qn the 10ih day of April 
last, the day before I lett home fer this place, I attend- 
ed the dedicatien of a school house in Boston, which 
had cost $70,000. The Mayor presided, aid muck 
of the intelligence and worth of the city was presen! 
on the occasion. I see by a paper which I have this 
day receiv d, that another school howse, in the same 
city, was dedicated on Monday of the present week. 
It wasthere stated by the Slayor, that the cost of the 
city school houses which had been comple ed within 
the last three months, was £200,009. On Tuesday of 
this week, a new high school house, ia the city at 
Cambridge, was dedicated. Mr. Everret, the Presikent 
of Harvard College, was present, and addressed the 
assembly in a leng, and, | need not add, a most beai- 
tiful speech. That school house, with two others tu 
be dedicate’ within a weck, will have cost $25,00u. 
Last week, in the neighboring city of Charlestown, a 
new high school house of a most splendid and costly 
character, was dedicaied by the Mayor and city gov- 
ernment, by clergy and laity. ; 

But it is not the Mayors of cities, and Presidents of 
colleges alone, that engage in the work of consecra- 
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ting temples of education to the service of the young. 
Since [ have beer here, the Governor of the Common- 
wealth, Mr. Briggs, went te Newburyport,a distance 

forty miles, to attend the dedication of a school house 
arhich cost $25,090. On a late occasion, when the 
same excellent Chief Magistrate travelled forty miles 
10 attend the dedication ct a school house in the coun- 
try, some speaker congrattdated the audience because 
the Governor of the Commonwealth had come down 
4rom the executive Chair to honor the occasion. “ No,” 
said he, “ [have come up to the occasion to be honored 
by it.” Within the last year $2):,000 have been given 
by individuals to Harvard College. Within a little 
longer time than this, the other two colleges in the 
Mtate have received, together, a still larger endowment, 
from individuals or the State. 

These measures are a part of a great system which 
we are carrying on for the elevation of the race. Last 
year the voters of Massachusetts, in their respective 
towns, voluntarily taxed themselves about a million 
of dollars for the support of common schools. We have 
an old law on the statute book, requiring towns to tax 
themselves for the support of public schools, but the 
eople have long since lost sight of this law in the 
munificence of their contributions. Massachusetts is 
now erecting a reform school for vagrant and exposed 
children—so many of whom come to us from abroad 
—which will cost the State more than a hundred 
thousand dollars An unknown individual has given 
$2,000 dollars towards it. We educate all our deaf 
and dumb and blind. An appropriation was made 
by the last legislature to establish a school for idiots, 
in imitation of tho:e beautiful institutions in Paris, in 
Switzerland, and in Berlin, where the most revolting 
and malicious of this deplorable class are tamed into 
docility, made lovers of order and neatness, and capa- 
ble of performing many valuable services. The fu- 
ture teacher of this school is now abroad, preparing 
himselt for his work A few years ago, Mr. Everett, 
the present President of Harvard College, then Gover- 
nor of the State, spoke the deep convictions of Massa. 
chusetts people. when ina public address on educa- 
tion. he exhorted the fathers and mothers of Massachu- 
setts in the following words : ** Save,” said he, “ save, 
spare, scrape, stiat, starve, do anything but steal,” to 
educate your children. And Dr. Howe. the noble 
heasted dictator of the Instituiion for the Blind, lately 
utteted the deepest seutiments of our cilizens when in 
speaking of our duties to the blind, the deaf and dumb, 
and the idiot, he said: *‘ The sight of any human be- 
ing left to brutish ignorance, is always demoralizing 
to the beholder. ‘There floats not upon the stream of 
life @ wreck of hamanity, so utterly shattered and 
crippled, but that its signals of distress should chal- 
eaze attegtion and command assisiance ” 

ir, it was ail glowing and fervid with sentiments 
like these, that a few weeks ayo.J entered this House 

dewsentimerts transfused into my soul from without, 
yen if I had no vital spark of nobleness to kindle them 
Sithin, imagine, thea, my strong revulsion ot feeling, 
when the Grst set, elaborate speech which I heard, was 
that of the gertleman from Virgiaia, proposing to ex- 
‘and ignorance to the yttermest bounds of this Repub- 
ix2; to legalize it, to enforee #, te necessitate it, and 
make it eternal. Since him, many ¢thers have advo- 
wated the same abhorrent doctrine. Not satisfied with 
dooming a whele race of our fellow-beings to mental 
darkness, impervious and everlasting— net satisfied 
avith drawing this black curtain of ignorance between 
man and nature, between the human sow! and its God, 
trom the Atlantic to the Rio Grande, across half the con- 
tinent—they desire to increase this space ten, twenty, 
siijlions more, and to unfold and spread ont its black 
















































curtain across the other half of the continent. When, 
sir, in the halls of legislation, men advocate measure; 
like this, it is no figure of speech to say, that their§ 
words are the clanking of multitudinous letters ; each 
gesture cf their arms tears human flesh with ten thou 
sand whips; each exhalation of their breath sprea: 
clouds of moral darkness from horizon to horizon. 
Twenty years azo a sharp sensation ran through thq 


nerves of the civilized world, at the story of a young ; 
man. named Casper Hauser, found in the city of N set 
remberg. in Bavaria. Though sixteen or seventeedigr ey 
years of age. he could not walk or talk. He heariodest 
without understanding, he saw without perceivingmpre, } 
he moved without definite purpose. It was the sougfpiled 
of an infant in the body of an adult. After he b-@jw’s c 
learned to speak, he related that, from his earliest i clllfr adi 
collection. he had always been kept in a hole so najgTher 
that he could not stretch out his limbs, where ne saggpette: 
no light, heard no sound. nor even witnessed the facaughte 
of the attendant who brought him his scanty food. Fa@@entio 
many years, conjecture was rife concerning his histdipgly e 
ry, and ali Germauy wassearched to discover his o7fars t 
vin. After a long period of fruitless inquiry and sp erbe 
culation, public opinion settled down into the belig@uld s 
that he was the victim of some great, unnatural crimig® we 
that he was heir to some throne, and had been saffhich 
questered by ambition; or the inheritor of vast wealt@uing 
and had been hidden away by cupidity; or the offs oul 
spring of criminal indulgence, and had been buried we 
alive to avoid exposure and shame. A German, Vom we h 
Feuerbach, published an account of Casper. entitleled in ; 
“The Example of a Crime on the Life of a Soul.” @Her { 
But why voto Europe to be thrilled with the pathos ion tc 
a human being shrouded from the light of nature, andiucatic 
cut off from the knowledge of duty and of God? ‘Tofough ! 
day, in this boasted land of light and liberty, there amgead to 
three million Casper Hausers, and as if this were ndiPats, ic 
enough, it is proposed to multiply their number teog Who 
fold, and to fill up all the Western world with theg™pverne 
proofs of human avarice and guilt. Itis proposefffflves, 1 
that we ourselves should create, and should publig@psiress 
to the world, not one, but untold millions of *E.camafotma. 
of a Crime on the Life of the Soul.” It is proposed thafier pl. 
the self-styled freeman, the self-styled .chriatiangjsign ) 
of fifteen great States in this American Union, shale thers 
engage in the work of procreating, rearing, and se/lifcceed 
Casper Hausers, often from their own loins; and @#ies in 
any further development of soul or body is allowed dstrioni 
the American victims than was permitted to the Biljeager | 
varian child, it is only because «uch development wigg Lucy 


increase their market value at the barracoone. It i 
not from any difference of motive, but only the bette 
to insure that motive’s indulgence. The slave chi 
must be allowed to use his limbs, or how could bh 
drudge out‘his life in the service of his master? T 
slave infant must be taught to walk, or how, under 
shadow of this thrice glorious Capitol, could he join 
coffe for New Orleans. 

I know, sir, that it has been said, within a short tim 
past, that Casper Hauser was an impostor, and h 
story a fiction. Would to God that this could ever b 
said of his fellow victims in America. 
Cuitpren —Children may teach us an enviable a 
—the art of being happy. Nature has given to the 
that useful power of accommodation to circumstance 
which compensates for so many external disadvant 
ges. Give him but a moderate portion of food 
kindness, and the pleasant child is happier tha 
the prince. Free from artificial wants, unsated 
indulgence, all nature ministers to his pleasures. 
cau eatve out felicity from a bit of heed twig, or fi¢ 
successfully for it ia a puddle. 





















































“THE DAILY GOVERNESS. 





BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

|The lark went up to heaven, seeming to beat his 
past against the adjacent sky ; yet tiny speck as he 
as—escarcely discernable to the keenest vision his 
ny was audible to Lucy Hinehliff in her mother’s 
le garden. Lucy was a daily governess, and was it 
pact of plucking a rose to adosn her bosom, before 
set out to enter upon the day's routine. She cast 
HBr eyes around the modest garden—it wasa very 
@odest, very litle garden—looked up at the lark mace 
ore, received the last note of its song into her soul, 
iled at the grey-headed mother m the pinched wid+ 
w’s cap, Who was standing at the window, waved 
r adieus, and closed the small gate after her. 

(a'Chere was not in ail the suburb in which we lived, 
etter girl, a prettier girl, amore lov ng, more datiful 
ughter, than Luey Pincehiff She first attracted our 
ention when we went, with sachel on our back, wil- 
gly enough, to school. She was younger by two 
ars than ourselves—a litle, timid thing, as we re- 
mber her She had a father at that time, but we 
uld see that the old gentleman was poor; and once 
» were prompted to offer her some of our victuals 
ich we bore in our bag (for we dined at school), 
wing that she had net enough to eat at home. It 
as only a boy’s thought, and now we are more happy 
u we did not commit ourselves by the insult, than 
we had realized our easly dreamns,—those bubbles 
din a child's active brain. 

Her father died and they beeaime poorer. A richi re- 
ioi took Lucy away, to bestow upon her a superior 
ucation. It was att he could do for her, he said; 
ough he kept his carriage, aud his servants, and cast 
ad to dogs. She retamed to her mother after three 
ars, iO aid their mutual support by teaching. 

Who knows, besides theiuselves, the lives that daily 
vernesses lead? Who has tasted, besides them- 
Ives, ihe bicterness of the bread they eat? The fine 
Asiress may not frown too severely upon her cook or 
optima. ‘hey would resént it, and would seek an- 
ier place. But the poor governess! That she will 
sign her engagementis not to be apprehended. And 
e there noi duzeus—scores, who would be glad to 
cceed her, if she gave herselfairs? ‘! here are trag- 
ies in real life more sad to witness than any of the 
trionic urt, and the life of the daily governess, in 
paver circumstances, is one whole tragedy. 

Lucy Hinchliff closed the garden gate, and passed 
bm her moihei’s sight. I was a fine morning, and 
ewas early. She had, therefore, no occasion to 
ry, as she was sometimes obliged to do. She telt 
ry glad that the moming was fine, for, to tell the 
mely truth, her shoes—well nigh worn out—were 
from being water-proof. She had sat all day with 
et feet once belove, irom the same cause, ne § much 
ed she had to be careful of her health for her moth- 
’3sake. She had few acquaintances on the road she 
versed—though she was as familiar as their own 
ildren’s faces to all the small tradesmen—they saw 
r pass so regularly moming and evening. The 
en-grocer would frequently tell his wife that it was 
eto get the breakfast, for the young lady with the 
sic-paper was abroad. ‘The toll-gate keeper was 
bcy’s only speaking acquaintance of the male sex. 
phad always a kind word for her. Nor did Lucy 
‘1 to ask him after the child that was scalded—a 'rizht- 
laccident that—or whether his eldest girl was at 
me yet, and other little queries. ‘There she goes,” 
®@ man would say, when she had turned from him. 
Her’s is a | ard lite, puor thing !” 
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Wringlinen on oneoceasion. “Hard, indeed. 1! think 

she’s got a very easy berth o’t. Put her over a wash- 

ing tub, and give het three or four counterpanes for a 

morning’s work, end see what shed make o’t.” 

“ Ah, you don.t know all!” said the toll keeper, 

significantly. And he was right. 

The laity at whose heuse Lucy commenced the in- 

structions of the day, was a very nervous lady indeed; 

and like your nervous people, she was extremely ira 

scible. Luey’s knock offended her. She hated singhe 
knocks. Why had they a bell, if it was not % ex- 
empt the house from the vulgarity of single Knocks ! 
Once, in a fit of forgetfulness, the governess gave a 
palpitating double knock. and then Mrs. Robert Smith 

was astonished at her presumption. ‘‘ Miss—Miss—, 
I forget your name—” = Mrs. Robert Smith offen con- 
trived to forget a name which was the property of an 
humble dependent, and was so much better than her 
own. 

“ Hinchliff, ma’am,” prompted Lucy on the occa- 
sion reterred to. 

“ Ah, Hinchhiffi Well, Miss Hinehliff. if. for the 
future, you would remember not to give a double 
knock, you would oblige me. [ really thought it waa 
visitors, and, as I was m my dishabille, it set me all in 
a flutter—you should consider my nerves, Mise Hinch- 
hak” 

Poor Lucy! BH she could have afforded to be so 
much in fashion as to own to the possession of nervea, 
the lady’s nezvonsness would have infected her. 

“ Now, Bfiss Hinehiliff.’’ said Mrs. Robert Smith, 
whetr the governess had taken off her bonnet anc 

shaw! on the morning we made her acquaintance, 
“aye you up in those new Guadsiltes yet.” 

‘-f am very sorry, ma’am, but | have been so much 
engaged—lI only took them home the day before yee- 
terday, and so little of my time is my own.” ; 

“ Well, Miss Hinchlitl, of course, if you haye too 
many engagements, and my dear children are to be 
neglected on that account, it will be My, Rol.er. Smith's 
duty to seek another responsible person, whose en- 
gagements are not 80 NUMEFeUS: you canoe. objert ta 
that, Lam swe ” 

“Oh, ma'am,” was Lucy’s faltering ieply ; “1 am 
too happy to be einployed by you. 1 wit! be suze to 
get the quadrilles ready by to-morrow.’ 

God pity her. She spoke the truth. She was wo 
happy to be employed by Mrs Robert Sinith. 

“| will excuse you this time, Miss Hinchiliff,” said 
the lady, conciliated by Lucy’s answer, “but [ shall 


j certainly expect the quadrillesto-inorrow, | think you 


said when we first engaged you, that vou tanght [tal- 
ian! Pyiseitla is to Jearn it.” 

“Tsha!l be most happy, maaan,” replied Lucy, 
brightening ; 

* Mir. Robe. “h says that he has read—he is a 
great reader as you know—that there are some very 
pretty poems it Italian, thougir he called one by a 
very shocking name—a kind of play -house thing.” 

© Which was that, maim!” inguired Lucey, menta!- 
ly reverting to Goldont and M1etastatio. : 

“You cught to tell me,” replied the lady.“ You 
know, of course —the pretty Halian poem with the 
play-house name.’ 

* Do you mean Dante’s Diviae Comedy ma'am?" 

© Yer, that is it—a very pretty poem—is it not?” 

“Tt is cousidered a very tine poem, ma’an,” 

“Yes. pretty or fine—thats what Ms. Robert Smith 
called it; though | think, if ‘tis a camedy, it shouldn't 
be called Divine.” 

Lucy assured the lady that the Dv’una Commedia 
was not a play in five acts, with stage direct‘ons, bei 
rather a religious poem. 





“Not bard at all, Mister Martin,” retorted Dame 





“T understand your meaning.” std her emplevar, 
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“something like Milton, I suppose. I have h ard 
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Miss Hincheliff,” exclaimed Mrs. Robert Smit 





Mr. Robert Smith remark—his remarks are so to the | “ really, at your age, a young woman should kn 
pw pose~=that Milton was a tragedy, _~ You will | the value of her promise.”.-- — - sai 
understand that you are to teach Priscilla ltalian And} ‘I could not disturb my mother,” said Lucy appegucat 


about the terms, Mr. Robert Smith says that you are 
not to increase them, as he really can't afford it.” 

* Ma’am, said Lucy. astonished.” 

“If you object, of course, we must find another re- 
sponsible person, who will include Italian: for the 
amount of your present salary ” 

Lucy's mother was in failing health. Need we say 
she was “ too happy” to teach Italian without remune- 
ration, under the circumstances On this same morn- 
ing Mrs. Robert Smith dismissed her cook, who blun- 
dered at a pate de fine gras, and hired another at g: eat- 
ly enlarged wages. 

The widow Hinchclitf was not only failing in health, 
but she was nearer death than Lucy had any idea of 
When the poor girl returned home that eveniug—she 
went to six houses first, and walked a distance of sev- 
enteen miles—she found that her parent had been 
obliged to retire to bed ~The servant, alarmed by her 
mistress’s condition, had called in a neighbor, who 
only waited for Lucy’s return to urge the propriety of 
sending for a doctor. Lucy not only assented, but ran 
herself to fetch one ‘I can give you no hope,’ he 
said; and she felt that a blight had indeed passed over 
her young lite. When one that we deaily love is 
stricken down to die, we look out upon the world as 
if we had no longer hope, or part, or any lot, therein. 

She had to practice the quadrilles that night on her 
















ingly. 

“Of course, I take all that into consideration,” 
pled her employer. * But you, as a responsible 
son. should know the value of a promise. Howey 
T well excuse you since your mother is dying—or 
don’t let it happen again. You will commence P; 
cilla’s Italian this morning, of course ?”’ 

“T have been so unfortunate as tu forzet my oy 
grammar, but if Priscilla is provided with ouce=-” 





hired piano, in fulfilment to her promise made to Mrs 
Robe-t Smith. Her mother had fallen into one of those 
dozing restless slumbers, peculiar to a state of sickness, 
and the thought of waking the notes of gay quadnille 
music in the house on whose threshold, even at that 
mon.eut, Death, the destroyer, stood, shocked Lucy's 
feelings. No, she could not do téat, let Mrs. Robert 
Smith say what she pleased 

She sat through the longest night she had ever 
known—for the heart measures the hours—not ee 
clock—a watcher by her mother’s bed. When the 
glad sunlight came gushing in at the casement, and 
lark after lark poured forth his — thanksgiving 
for his sleep in the dewy grass, she undressed herselt 
and went to her own chamber, leaving the servant to 
supply her place. There was no visible alteration in 
her parent when, with many fears and with one of 
the saddest hearts that ever beat in human bosom, she 
left the cottage upon her constant, diumal mission. 
She was late, and had to walk hurriedly. It rained 
too, and the water soaked through the rg gees 
She had no smile for the tollgate keeper. He saw 
she was sad, and ceytented himself with a touch of 
Lis hat, by way of recognition. He was. sad too, for 
the sealded child had died during the night. “ Best 
uot tell her now,” he thought; “she has her own 
trouble this morning.” God help her. She has in- 
deed. 

‘ You are full ten minutes behind your time, Miss 
Hinchliff. I never find you staying ten minutes over 
your time,” was Mrs. Robert Sinith’s salutation. 

“JY am very sorry ma’am—but I left my mother 
ut home very ill—dying ma’am, the doctor says,’’ re- 
plied Lucy, bursting into tears 

“ Dying—dear me. Of course you feel very much 
mut out; but punctuality, Mr. Robert Smith says, is 
the soul of an engagement—and you have a character 
to keep up—but, as you are come, you Can set Pris- 
cilla’s mind at ease ; she is dying to jlay the quad- 
rilles, and to begin her Italian.” 

“ {J was unable to run them through last night, 
























‘Her father says that he cannot afford any Italigf An 
books—her French ones came so expensive. wil 
thought you could have no objection to lend of 
yours. we 

What could Lucy say, but that her books were gf Yes 
Priscilla’s service ? the 

Her mother was worse that evening, and had beef Anc 
2s the neighbor said. delirious during her absendif, ar 
Lucy asked herself whether she should practice trow 
qradilles She was not long in deciding. Thougfhe— 
they should go without bread, she would not forgghed 
her duty as a daughter. Her place was at her mojffithes 
er’s bedside. . hat « 

That day Mr. Robert Smith paid a visit to a frienff You 
whose governess not only taught Italian for the sanggl un 
salary that was paid to Lucey Hinelitf, but also srfpus th 
fessed to.iuclude Spanish. When Lucy was acdmirtdg Yes, 
the next morning, the lady placed a small sum we 
money in her hand. and mtormed her that “ domesfif’s ju: 
arrangements’ would render her attendence in futuggl the 
unnecessary. The poor girl was not at all cast dow wid 
by this circumstance. Was net her mother ill—-dyigf i as 
athome? She would not be obliged to leave her @ reall 
early in the marning. ive 

Her mother died three days afterward. A lJet@§ght 
sent by Lucy to the rich relation. brought a coo! off! wo 
swer back, in which the writer recommended her wa 
be industriovs. and to “ keep her character.” ler’s 

And now Luey was alone in the world, in whig™ to e 
are so many faces, and so-many hearts beating wiffft as 


warm life. Even the tollgate keeper had disappear 
His place was supplied by a stranger, a man of coars 
repulsive aspect, Lucy felt the loss, even of that 
quaintance. 

Within a monta after her mother’s death, she w 
compelled to resign another of her engagements : h 
employer, a widower, having mude dishonorable pr 
posals to her. She advertised in the papers. but cou 
met meet with an appointment She had removed i: 
to lodgings now. 

One night—it was a cold, rainy, November night 
Lucy Hinchlitf sat in her little room by her fire, ponderiz 
much over many things, but chiefest what it was 
ting for a young girl like her to do, who, being so u 
protected, was exposed to so many insults. She gaz 
at her mother’s portrait which hung over the mant 





ma’am, stammered Lucy, “‘ my mother was so ill.” 
* Then you are not ready with those quadrilles again, 


shelf, and seemed to ask the advice of the dead. B el, 
the dead replied not. Only the bleak wind whist] whe 
Only the rain beat against the window panes. p the 
There was a stir below, as of feet coming up stai alth. 
Lucy heard it without heed. The feet came high" 
and higher, however, and halted at her door; up ly sn 
the panels of which a rap sounded as from determin antl 
sturdy knuckles. The governess started, and cri ie 
“Come in,” and a man came in. _ 
It was her old acquaintance, the toll-keeper. ning 
But not dressed as he was formerly. No. He wom Ye. 

a bran new suit of superfine Saxony cloth, and a go and 
watchguard communicated with his vest pocket. = 
far as equipment went, he was in all respects the “i : 
Q 


tleman. Az‘ ia tue heart besides—in the heart besi 
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‘1 bey your pardon, Miss, for intruding upon you,” 
said, bashfuil.. I ame come to speak to you about 
icating my children.” 

ucy bowed.. She thought she had misunderstood 


ee — we a 





” 


Ree 
le pa‘ I am come into a large fortune lately, Miss—a 
; large fortune—-a matter of a thousand a year. | 
—oggew no more of it, three months ago, bless you, than 
ce Pg man in the moon; and I think, and my wife 
ks, that our girls ought to be educated.” 
Certainly,” said Lucy, vacantly. She thought she 
s dreaming 
And so we agreed that if you would come and 
P with us—we live in a fine house now—and be 
of ourselves, and teach the children, we thought 
we would take it very kind of you.” 
Yes,” assented Lucy, mechanically, for she was 
the whit nearer waking. 
And if you would think two hundred pounds a 
r, and a room of your own, enough, it is yours to 
row : and that’s all about it.” 
he speaker, in the excitement of having accom- 
hed his errand, clapped his hat on his head, and 
pthed freely. But he recollected himself, and took 
hat off again. 
friengg You wick me to be governess of your children 
>» sanggl understand you aright?” said Lucy only half con- 
30 pus that the scene was real. 
lraist@l Yes, miss, if you please; and if two hngdred a 
uum @ would satisfy you, why—why it’s done, and 
ymesiy s just where it is.” 
1 futug§l thank God,” cried Lucy, bursting into tears. She 
t dow Wide awake, and understood all now. 
—dyigg i as all wue—that was the best of it. The man 
her ong: inherited a large fortune, left him by some 
ive hitherto unheard of. And was not his early 
. let@eht about the poor governess, who. gave hiin a 
‘ool aff! word every morning, aid inquired’ after Billy, 
her @ Was scalded? Yes; for he had heard of her 
ier’s death, and the proud consciousness of being 
1 whigg to confer a benefit on an orphan girl, elated his 
ne wig! as much as the possession of a thousand pounds 
pearegpnnum. Lucy, of course would not consent to re- 
coars@ the salary he had named. How it was finally 
hat aged, this chronicler knows not; but Lucy dwells 
the guondam toll-keeper, and looks happy—very 
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she w@Py 

1ts; h@jsmall white stone has been erected at her moth- 
ble prgrave. You may see it, if you will walk for the 
ut coufose, to Abney Park Cemetery, Stoke-Newington. 
ved if” 





CONSOLATION IN TEACHING. 


er a udst all the difficulties with which the instructor 

contend, there is much to alleviate his burdens, 
aa ug (0 cheer him in his troubles and perplexities, 
> * to encourage him in his exertions. True, he is 
e az 
















ct to the contempt of the ignorant aristocrat, the 
hmely of the purse-proud millionaire, and the ne- 
of the ambitious politician. He can rarely as- 
0 the honors of office, or tothe ease and luxuries 


manta 
id. 
vhistle 


“ wail palth. But, at such apparantly divheartening cir- 

P hich tances, sound philosophy and genuine philanthro- 

he up ly smile. There isa uxury in doing good, which 
+ 


antly compensates for many «leprivations. 

e principle enemies against which the instructor 
Db combat, are vice and ignorance. He is, there- 
mever called upon to battle in any unjust cause. 
pver has to defend the wrong in opposition to the 
and his most efficient weapons are bloodless 
s. Aloof from the turmoils of political strife, be- 
the influence of that most bewitching and most 
ful of syrens, ambition for political distinction, 


He wo 
da go 
ket. ¥. 
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comparatively removed from temptations to which 
other classes of men are exposed. ‘The legitimate ob- 
ject of his exertions, the ms of his proper aspirations, 
is to impart and develop the good and the true, to re- 
press and correct the evil and the false, to make man- 
kind wiser, purer, truer, holier. What a glorious goal 
for ambition, purified from its gross and poisonous ele- 
ments! 

The materials, too, placed in the teacher's . ands — 
what are they? Immortal minds, in their nascent and 
most pliant state, ready to be moulded into forms of 
undying beauty and perfection, or distorted into shapes 
of hideous and ever during ugliness. The sculptor 
fashions out the iuapimate inarble into the “ counter- 
feit presentment” of a man, while he who converts 
an ignorant aud vicious child into a well-informed and 
virtuous citizen, ereates, it may be said, the real man 
himself The instructions, admonition and exhorta- 
tions of the clergyman, too often fall inellectively upon 
the indurated heart of the adult, and not unfreque:tly, 
are too general aud comprehensive to reach the fee- 
ble understanding of the young. But. the intelligent, 
kind-hearted teacher, can adapt lus instructions to the 
comprehension and aftectious of his tender and tlexible 
charge Here, then, is a field woythy of the highest 
efforts of the wisc=t and most skillful husbandman. 

Besides, how cheering to the teacher are the subse- 
quent success and respeciability of his pupils. To 
possess sensible evidence that we have been instru- 
mental in sending out into the world, men and women 
who are an ornament to their country aad a blessing 
to their race, is surely no slight compensation for the 
anxieties we may have suffered, the touls we may have 
endured, and the patience and perseverance we may 
have exercised. To feel that we have rescued even 
one individual from an ignominous or premature death, 
is more true and lasting glory than to have won acrown. 
And then the gratitude cherished by his pupilsthrough- 
out life, towards a faithful instructor, comes to his 
hearst like refreshing dew-drops 

Finally, the teacher's vocation is becoming more 
and more appreciated ; and he himself, as he improves 
in character and knowledge, fulfils more faithfully and 
efficiently the sacred charge entrusted to him, attains 
to increased respect and a higher remuneration for his 
services. 

With such motives to cheerfulness and energetic 
action, let no teacher despair; let none despise or 
slight his calling; for even the humble and obscure 
guide of the lowest grade of children, may be accom- 
plishing the true purposes of life, fur more perfectly 
than he who rides victorious over conquered nations, 
or he who sits in jeweled majesty, sovereign over the 
richest and broadest domains.— Massachusetts Teacher. 





GOOD MANNERS. 

We know a young man, slow, sullen, heavy-browed 
and ungracious, who, whenever you speak to him, 
auswers as if it were an effort to be even decently 
civil; and who, moreover, seems to be quite content, 
and even proud, of his incivility. And we lean to the 
charitable side so far as to think this is nothing more 
than a bad habit of his, which has insensibly fastened 
upon him: and that he goes through the worli—a 
world of mutual dependence—tlittle aware of the fact, 
that so small a thing as his manners is constantly pro- 
ducing impressions, and fast forming a reputation, such 
as ten years hence he nay regret as the greatest blun- 
der of his life. 

Would it not be well for every young man to se- 
member the truthful anecdote of the rich Quaker 
banker, when asked the secret of his success in life, 





prely jaundiced by inordinate thirst for gold, he is 





answered “Civility, friend—civility !’ How much 
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does it cost & than, either old or young, to be trul 

civil in the intercourse of society? Rather, how muc 

does it cost a yoting man to form his habits, which, if 
formed, will sit ttpon him easily, gracefully, and pre? 
fitably, so lony dx he lives? Far more ofter: deperitls 
on this litte, thatt any othef single adventitious cir- 
eumstance by which ten rise and fall. We may 
look around us, at any timé, and see men high in 
place and power, who have not attained that éle- 
vation by force of individual character or great 
knowledge, but simply from the fact that the tn- 
ting gracés vf life have not been despised. It is 
not @ dancing master's grace that is now referred 
to: but that benevolenct of tnanner that récognizes 
in little things the nights of others, and fully acknowl- 
edges such rights. The thousantl trays in which this 
little courtery tous gourd, need hardly be mentioned. 
It may be saia, however, that a courteous manner 
has a reflective influence on the benevolent feelings 
It is a source of gratification to the man who practices 


it. If it sits naturally upon a man, it is a passport 
to any place and any circle, It has smoothed many 


a rough path for men first starting in business, and 
has been one of the things that has often crowned 
eaforts with success. The man of experience, looking 
ob an ungracious manner in a young persan just start- 
ing into the worldvith nothing he can depend on but 
himself, is not angered, but rather pained, by what he 
sees knowing, as he does, that the want of that little 
something to please as we go along, will cause many 
a rough jog in the road, which, otherwise, might be as 
smooth as a summer stream, Wear a hinge in your 
neck young man, and keep it well oiled. ~ 


HOW TO INTEREST SCHOLARS. 

Earnestness in any pursuit is essential to success, 
and almost sure to secure it. ‘‘ Where there is a will 
there is a way,” is an old adage, and it is no less true 
that where there is no will there may as well be no 
way. Itis very commen for most who are about tc 
jas, their first atiempt at teaching, if they enter 
upon it with any degree of interest, to feel certain 
there can be but little difficulty in awakening an in- 
terest in all their pupils. 
in itself so fullof interest, and there is so high a de- 
light springing from success, while the very exercise 
wi our powers is fitted to aflord pleasure, and thei: 
growth consequent on their exercise, a still highes 
pleasure; that he feels that no one ean remain unin- 
terested. 

Now all this istrue. The mind like the body craves 
food and exercise ; knowledze is this food and study 
the exercise. The common anid fatal error is to over- 
load the stomach with indigestible food so as to pro- 
duce loathing, aud to impose upon the yet feeble 
shoulders a load which crushes to the earth. Is in 
wonderful that there is no mental activity produced. 
and no generous enthusiasm excited ? 

What then will the practical teacher do! He will 
study closely the characters of his pupils; he will form 
his opinion of their different temperaments and abili- 





ties, and so far as possible what has been their previ- 
If he finds a disrelish for study—a 
disposition to avoid it as far as possible, and an un- 
willingness even to listen to patient explanations, he 
does not attempt to remedy the evil simply by telling 
them what they ought and what they ought not to do. 
or by doling out to them a lecture on the importance 
These arguments are valid 
medied ir not to be reached 
Arguments addressed to children must 
Duty must be made 


ous instruction. 


and value of knowledge. 

enough, but the evil to be re 
in this way. 
be nearer intuition than this. 
pleasant, or they will engage in it with little interest 
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The know ledge acquired is 







































Arguments drawn from the distant future have far ley en “ 
weight than those far more tangible ones in the living§ ~ -7, 
—. Still the teacher has a basis, und when h@ . yy, 
vas found where it lies, no matter how far down, ly educi 
may begin to build upon it, only let him be careful W§ iota 
lay wel! the foundation before he attempts too splend; givin 
ér imposing a superstructure. a ie ss 
This basis is that activity and that craving for know 046 
edge implznted in every mind. This natural activiy There 
may be perverted, altrost destroyed, and this cravin natur 
turned todisgust; but they cannot be wnolly obliterg .., 
ted, and while a spark remains, wth careft) fanni Af 
and proper fuel, they may again be kindled intoa§..,,, p 
active flame, No child can be so atupid as not to J jog 
interested in something, and the skillful teacher wi. onti 
find the means to increase an interest once excite@ ech 
and turn it gradually into the desired channel. peng 
this be a findamentit! rule, never to attempt to mall for ay 
a pupil study that in which he cannot be expected M8 5.4 
feel an interest, and let it be semembered that WM ning 
young children this interest must lie in the stady its (, yy, 
since arguments drawn from a more distant soumf ye p 
wilFhot affect them. Becat 
In order to awaken an interest in his pupils, ti fame 
teacher must himself both feel and manifest an inte pen. 
est in what he communicates. The Latin poet w@are dr 
right when he said: “If you wish me to weep, y@usefu 
must first weep yourself,” and go if the teacher wish@ The s 
his scholars to be interested he must be so himself tion o 
This interest, if it be genuine, can scarcely fail to com ties, 
municate itself, for there is a cord in every bred cives 
which vibrates to the same note, and is peculiatiid).e br 
sensitive in children, A skillful hand will leam fywe ¢} 
touch it effectually. When once this interest is aw@of ve 


kened the same means will keep it in existence affand w 
increase it. A Manu 
Suppose the teacher to have succeeded thus { 


The minds of his scholars are beginning to act, thouff CHI 
feebly and irregularly—the spark is but just givi 
birth to the flame. Shall we now pile on the fuelff* 
masses? Rather should he still apportion the lai The 
to the slowly increasing strength of his subject, aggt© P@ 
still feed the fire with fuel that will be in no danggple th 
of smothering it. Gradually he will increase the tagf@; S€ 
taking care each time to reach as near the capacity being 
the scholar as poss:ble. canne 
This will require care and a nice judgiient, bul they § 
is of vital importance—not so much that he may le moral 
the greatest amount possible. as because the mi tical p 
will gain strength fastest by being exercised alwagencie! 
to the extent of its powers —Ohio Observer. Hor 


“VALUE OF EDUCATION.” 

There is no trade, no kind of manual labor, ind 
no employment in life, for which, other things b 
equal, a man is not better fitted, and in which he 
not do a better service to society, if he be educa 
than if he is not; and this too, independently of 
great increase of happiness to himself, arising fi 
the manly exercise of all that is manly in him. 
laboring man cannottoo soon learn, that if he sec 
for his children a good education, it will be far b 
for them than well cultivated acres—a good un 
standing will be better than great riches. The t 
ought early to be impressed on the minds of the yo 
that all real excellence and manliness have their 
ginning in moral and intellectual education. _ It is 
which makes the man; it is the natural unfolding 
growth of man made in God’s image ; it fits him 
usefulness, and lays an immovable foundation for 
most enduring and refined pleasure. With such 
education, he may become an ornament and able 
to society ; and then, whatever place he may occ 
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—be he farmer or trader, fisherman or tinker, no one 
can rob him of his manhood. 

There is no interest of society which will not receive 
a most needful ard better impulse from the better 
education of the people. Ithas been thoroughly tested, 
that all judicious and liberal expenditure of money for 
giving a more thorough education o the people, will 
Le returned to them with double interest, in the in- 
creasing thriftand wealth and virtue of the community. 
There is no way to permanent prosperity so sure or so 
natural, as that which begins in education—in the 
proper cultivation of the mind, the waking up of its 
creative energy. It is the very worst economy that 
can be practiced, to neglect the improvement of our 
schools, and suffer ignorance and its legion of evils to 
continue and increase upon us. And the farmer or 
mechanic, or any one else, who suffers his children 
to go forth into the world with no other than an apology 
for an education which our common schools now ai- 
ford, wil] do them an irreparable injury. If their 
minds have not received a stimulus: if a strong deeire 
for mental improvement has not been awakened, they 
are not fitted to enter on the duties of a manly lite. 
Because they have strong limbs and well turned 
frames, and are six feet high, they are not therefore 
men. ‘I hey are men indeed in outward form, but they 
are dwarfs in mind; and yet with the mind. men most 
usefully and happily serve both God and the world. 
The spring of all healthful prosperity is in the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, and the vigorous exercise of its facul- 
ties. In our manufacturing towns, the power which 
gives life and motion and prosperity, proceeds from 
the busy brains of educated men. And the world over, 
we shall find it to be true. that the greater the amount 
of general education, the greater will be the power 
and wealth and prosperity ot the people —C. nn. School 
Manual. 


CHILDREN SHOULD BE TAUGHT TO THINK 
™ FOR THEMSELVES, 
The moral cultivation of children belongs mainly 


to perents, at home: and is achieved more by exam- | 
ple than by precept. ‘The boy whose father abhors a | 
fe. seldom becomes a liar Children are imitative | 
beings; and, as imitation soon becomes habit. parents | 
“@cannot be too careful what examples for imitation 


they set We do not pretend to lay Cown rules for 


moral training: a sufficiency of them for every prac- | 
tical purpose will be found between the covers ot that 


ancient and much neglected book. the Bible, and itis 
for parents to make the application clear to their 


“chile ren, We word have the young taught to thiuk | 


for themselves and assisted to think justly, ai! to do 


this, the parent must hisnselt be capable cf thinking | 


justly. 

To think for themselves! And how are they to be 
taught to think for themselves? In various ways, 
and if we may be allowed to recommend any branch 
of education particularly, by the study of the exact 


sciences; at least, to some extent. It is true that ev- | 


ery boy is not qualified by nature to become a great 
mathematician, but almost every cue is capabie of 
being taught that twice two are four, and we woul 
cultivate whatever mathematical talent a pupil has, 
Were it ever so little. And why, we may be asked, 
should he study algebra and geometry, if he is to be 
a farmer or a shop keeper? For this reason: it wall 
teach him to think, to weigh every thing, to take noth- 
ing for granted without sufficient reason, to examine 
whatever is doubttul or sus icious, to detect error, and 
very often to arrive at tr It will make him in a 
measure independent of the opinions of others; for 
@ who thinks much and deeply is, if of healthy mind, 


ccmpetent to form opinions of hisown. The elements 
of Euclid is an easy and delightful book, which it 
does not require any extraordinary capacity or much 
time to master; but we will venture to affirm that the 
few days or weeks spent upon it will give the student 
a habit of thinking and close reasoning that will never 
depart from him, and that will be of inestimable ac- 
vantage to him through life. 
TEACH YOUR PUPILS THE LAWS OF HEALTH. 
Teach all your pupils the Juws of health, and present 
them as the laws of Ged, which they commit sin in 
violating, and then s ¢ them an cxample of strict obedience 
to them yourselves. And «do not teach empirically aud 
ex-cathedra. but show them the philosophy of the mat- 
ter, why it is thus and so, and how it is, that penalties 
must follow disobedience to these laws; wot entorce 
obedience to them by every method you cau com- 
mand = Make them understand how fresh air purifies 
the blood and invigorates the nerves, and see that the 
echool-room is ventilated abundantly. Inquire, too, 
respecting their lodging rooms, and advise them how 
to secure thew proper ventillation, and ascertain 
whether they do it. ‘each them what kinds of food 
and drinks are unhealthful, and why they are so. 
Teach them the evils of eating too much, eating tego 
often, of eating too fast, and of taking food and drink 
too warm. Teach them the b@@ ful operat’on of al- 
coholic and narcotic drinks. Teach them the offices 
of the skin, and the necessity of frequent ablutions, 
for preserving health. Teach them the necessity of 
warm clothing, and of guardi: g the eyes from exces- 
sive light, and when weak, the evil of using them be- 
fore breakfast, or by candle light. Teach them the 
danger of excessive mental excitement, either by in- 
tellectual effort or protracted care and anxiety, and 
the indispensadle preservative sought im muscular ex - 
ercise in the open air. And on this last topic, beware 
yourselves of the rocks —Miss C. E. Beecher. 
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. STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Department og Common Schocls, 


| SecrETARY'S OFFICE, 
Albany, Sept. 2, 1-43. 


| Drar Sir. 
| My attention has just been called to a Prospectus of 
‘the N ¥. Tribune, cover ng an entire page ot the Dis- 
trict choo! Journal. 
| It appears to me that the Journal isnot the appropri- 
hate medium for advertising partisan journals. 

tis truc that you perfonn your contract with the 
State, by publishing all orders and communications 
emauaung fiom this department, but there is a tacit 
understanding. that the paper shall be entirely free 
| fromauny thing of a party character, whether in the reac’- 
| ing or advertising columns. _ 

Very Respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Supt. Common Fch ols. 
Epwarp Cooper, Esg., Editor District School Jour. 


2 


~ Justice to all interested in the District School Jouiual re- 
quires a little explanation in regard to the insertion of the 
Prospectus so appropriately alluded to by the Department; 
It having been received in Stereotype form, and from Pub 
lishers of several valuable works of a scientific and agricul 
tural character, it was not read by the Editor, in conse- 
quence of illness, until the entire edition was nearly throwa 
from the press. The supposition that the advertisemen 
related to books of acknowledged merit occasioned an ir 
advertancy that w #! aot occur in fature.—Editor. 
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METHODS CF TEACHING 
The July number of the Wesfminsfer Review, contains 
an elaborate and ably written paper on English onr 
versity education, elicited by the perusal of Dr Whe- 
well’s books on the leading studies of the Universtiy 
of Cambridge The reviewer, after treating upon the 
mode of organization and objects of an extensive uni- 
versity system, takes up as his second point, the meth- 
ods of teaching. The great aim should be, to teach 
every subject of study in such a manner as to enable 
learners to derive the utmost possible benefit from the 
instruction, and therefore this question must necessa- 
ily be of primary importance in arranging the details 
of a useful educational system in any country. The 
writer in the Review very justly remarks as follows: 
‘*Some processes are more effectual than others, fo! 
conveying the lessons with precision and force; and 
there are many useful devices for exciting the minds 
of the learners to ygorous self-exercise. which js an 
essential part of e tion. To facilitate the commu- 
nication of knowledge and ileas, the subjects to 
taught are usually laid out in the order that they can 
be most easily taken up, in lesson-books, text-books, 
grammars and manuals. There are also the accom- 
paniments of diagrams. models, specimens, and ex- 
periments. Dictionaries, commentaries, and books of 
1eference, supply what is lacking in the straight-for 
ward course of the expositions. Teachers are sought 
out that are masters of their subjects, clear in their 
statements, expressive in theirs manner and demeanor, 
quick in apprehending the stumbling-blocks in the 
learner’s path, and ingenious in illustrative devices. 
To moanik the active exertion of the scholar’s own 
faculties, there have been many contrivances. In 
learning languages, the pupil is set to divine for him- 
self the meaning of his a and to attempt an ex- 
position of this to the teacher, before receiving any 
assistance ;—a method that very effectually answers 
its end. In arithmetic, and mathematics generally, 
the pupil receives a rule, and sees an example or two 
of its working, and is then set to solve other cases by 
his own unaided powers; which, also, is a very 
strong security for the mind’s exerting itself. A very 
old and wideiy employed device, for the like purpose, 
is the system of public disputations: this is applicable 
to a different class of subjects, such as ethies, politics, 
history, theology, and others of the like character. 
The exaction of original essays from the pupils has 
the same tendency. But of all methods, vivé voce ex- 
amination, in presence of a whole class or school, on 
whatever has been taught or discussed, is the most 
effectual and the most universally applicable way of 
bringing the acquirements of the scholars to the ac- 
tive test. A teacher’s success will probably depend 
more on his capability ef managing these examina- 
lions, than on any other point of his character. His 
eloquence may inspire enthusiasm, and his lucid ex- 
»ressions, and well-timed illustrations, may make him 
intelligible and interesting; but unless he can brin 
his audience, individually, to the proof of what eac 
has learned, he will fail in depositing knowledge in 
the state requisite for its being turned to account.” 
This is followe 1 by a few sentennces commendatory 


of prizes as a means of emulation. We have long 


ic= 
entertained serious objections to a system of emula | with. 
tion so invidious, and one that cannot awaken eithey} Lis 7 
in the recipien.s or disappointed competitors, thos der t 


: i ae _. jf Or a 
feelings which correspond to the spirit of a christial) jontiy 
education. We therefore pass over several para) duces 


graphs to the following on the teachers profession: sprea 
“ With regard to the tutorial system at C ambrida Peop 
or the plan of bringing forward men into the teach ness | 
office. ye cannot but pronounce it lax and inefficien|§ C&S*- 
in the highest degree. It is a kind of voluntary system —- 
each pupil choosing any one he pleases from amon§ 4 & 
the resident members of the university. There is nq he ™ 
account taken of the teaching capabilities of the ty he & 
tors, except iw so far as these may make them popt: his té 
lar with the under graduates themselves. But scholars — 
are not the best judges of their teachers; nor is any a 
graduate of a college a qualified teacher, as a matte} bos 
of course. In all other places—in schools, acade | qs 
mies, and colleges, not on the English model, a man‘ Oks 
fitness to communicate knowledge is a primary con Th 
sideration, in setting him over the education of youth]} dicat 
and the person appointed is aware that such a capa 
bility is Puptetel to be shown: he therefore pays 
some attention to the art of teaching, visits the school : 
where good methods are to be seen, and nas a jus} C#to 
ambition of being a proficient in bis art. This is} bring 
neither seen nor expected in a body of such a random } tion. 
constitution as the Cambridge and Oxford tutors. No ge" 
appointing body stakes its credit on their fiiness t = 
teach; and the actual capabilities of a really goo} Yer! 
teacher are very little recognized: they are neithe | tical 
“an example nor a stimulus to others. True meri} said. 
may blush unseen in a college tutor; his pupils can 
not adequately represent it, either by word of mouth 
or by their own proficiency. But in the educationa |” 
world at large, so much stress is laid upon aptness te 9“ flo 
teach, as distinguished from the mere possession o! 7 and 
knowledge, that an appreaticeship to teaching i} oy th 
begun to be insisted on. We have normal seminaries 
where the rising educator goes to practice the ar 
under the diree ion of good masters, and according t) | 274 | 
the most approved methods; and where any one Thei 
naturally disqualified is excluded from the profession. j are ¢ 
and eminent proficients are desiguate ! ‘or importan! 
situations. This is as it should be; and it is our high “ 
est advance in educational method; while the En j Br 
zlish universities, and many of the village sctiools. } er ed 
exhibit the lowest state of the art” Fone * 
The great question for solution by the friends of } acqu 
education, involves many ditlicult points. The es i expe 
tablish:ment of ood aud efficient appliances for facili } the 
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tating the acquisition of knowledge, securing the 4 who 
benelits of sound discipline, and such a regulation of § then 
the habits of mind and body, as will give society Jinto 
a complete man, shculd be the first object of every § pelle 
government. Prominent among these are text-books 9 just 
and works for explanation and reference, maps, charts up te 
and apparatus ; yet all these may approximate perfec: § were 
tion wiih but litttle ad vantage to the great mass of learn: 4tjons 
ers, unless those charged with the duty of instruction of ¢ 


be equal to their ‘ask, and pursue a system that shall faith 
enable the emanations of the living mind tu make. 


men 

deep and lasting impressions upon the taught. Per @ mot, 
tinent to this point, the reviewer says : ee 
“The private character of the English university § jos 


tutorage 1s radically opposed to its efficiency. It pre- Gt 
vents the abilities and methods of one teacher from 9° 
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Lis influence is but trivial. An eminent teacher, un- 
der the public system, sitting at his desk before fifty 
or a hundred pupils, keeping them all astir and at- 
tentive, is a shining light to a large circle; he repro- 
duces himself in a large number of scholars, and 
spreads his arts and devices far and wide over society. 
People come from the utmost part of the land to wit- 
ness his proceedings, and to canals the secrets of his suc- 
cess. But in the private system, though a man teach 
like Jardine or Arnold, (which however is impossible, 
as they accomplished their triumphs partly through 
the influence of a large mass upon eel individual, ) 
he can never reach a commanding stage, nor put out 
his talents to good advantage. In short, there exists 
neither 2 mechanism for imparting the high teaching 
capability, nor an opportunity for it to do its perfect 
work, if it should chance to appear. There is no pe- 
destal provided for a shining light, and no effort made 
to light it up.” 

These strictures are undoubtedly just, and they in- 
dicate to the friends of education in this country, that 
our own sysiem, however defective in other respects, 
is based upon right principles in regard to the edu- 
cation of teachers, and the methods employed for 
bringing the largest number under the same instruc- 
tion. The plan of Normal schools is well calculated 
to obviate the evils which rest upon the English uni- 
versity system—miere dull scholarship, instead of prac- 
tical and useful knowledge The same may also be 
said of our academies and colleges, in each of which 
ihere is a community of feeling and interest. In our 
common schools and higher institutions, there is a 
* floating intellect’ which acts upon individual minds, 
and thus knowledge is imparted by the atmosphere 
or the geniis loci, which acts as a powerful stimulus 
upon pupils. Hence the advantages of large schools 
und classes, when all the arrangements are complete. 
Their benefits on mind and the formation of habits, 
are of more importance than the economy of such a 
sysiem. 
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+ Butwhoean bestadministersuch a system, the teach- 
| er educated by a private tutor for some other pursuit, or 
‘one well qualitied by his natural aptness to teach, his 
}acquirements and experience ? Whence comes this 
| experience, but at the expense of the young, or by 
the privileges of Normal school education? Those 
who have iaught for years, have been educating 
themselves by converting the scene of the labors 
into Normal schools. Shall their successors be com- 
pelled to follow their example, or is it more wise and 
just for the state to furnish Normal schools for training 
up teachers It were a matter of little gonsequence, 
were it not thatthe opening intellect of future genera- 
tions, must bear the evils of the continuous experiments 
of those acquiring the teachers’ profession Good 
faith to posterity demands this much of the govern- 
ment, and the interests of humanity will not be pio- 
moted, until the practical duties of instructing the 
youth of our country are committed to the hands of 
those whom nature and professional acquisition have 
fitted for the work. 


i > Evil communications corrupt good manncrs, 
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with one or five pupils, let him charm ever so wisely 


EDITOR'S TABLE. 





Prominent among the educational events of the last 
month, is the anniversary of the New York State Teachers 
Association. We published a programme of its proceedings 
in our last, which was followed during the sessions of the 
meeting. Ourlimits preclude more than a scanty outhne of 
the proceedings, and therefore we substitute such remarks as 
we deem pertinent to the character and objects of the meet- 
ing. 

We have no hesitation in placing the last anniversary of 
the association, in point of harmony and courteous bearing 
between its members, far above cach preceding one; yet 
there was a spirit ot dictation manifested by some who 
aspired to be leaders, which, as on former occasions, elicited 
remarks not in accordance with the spirit which should in 
spire the teacher to the full discharge of duty. An improve- 
ment, however, upon the past, warrants the belief that the 
association will be permanent, and the hope that it will 
accomplish much good. After an able and appropriate in- 
troductory address by the president, S. B. Woolworth, A.M., 
the programme of exercises was commenced with the read- 
ing of a report by Mr. Kenyon of Allegany, from the com- 
mittee on E:nulation in Schools. After giving the definition 
of the term emudatron, Mr. Kenyon proceeded to justify and 
defend a just and virtuous spirit of ilation in every youth, 
and to show that without this great mainspring of human 
action, no youth could ever acquire eminence or respecta- 
bility in any of the walks of life. He then referred to the 
different methods of exciting emulation, viz: force, coax- 
ing, and by natural means. Each of these diflerent modes 
were briefly referred to, and the two first condemned in 
strong and eloquent terms. The rod, as a stimulus, was 
condemed as brutal, inefficient, and calculated to blunt the 
sensibilities, and degrade the mind. The “coaxing” mode 
was also referred to, and the system of offering premiums 
to stimulate emulation, forcibly condemned, as calculated to 
act on the smallest possible number of a school, and as un- 
just to all, except those who, from superior advantages, er- 
ter into competition for the prizes offered to those who may 
stand the best examination. The arguments against these 
two methods, proved that the committee had given them a 
thorongh investigation, and were so strongly presented and 
aptly illustrated, as to leave little doubt that both methods 
are attended with the most injurious and even dangerous 
results on the minds of scholars. 

The natural method of exciting emulation was next pre- 
sented. This was defined to be the innate love of knowl- 
edge in the mind of childhood, and recommended as the 
only true and safe plan of leading youth in the path of sci- 
ence, and of drawing out all the dormant energies of their 
minds. The remarks of the committee on this point were 
enforced by appropriate and able suggestions. 

The author of the report condemned the use of the rod 
as a means of emulation, in terms somewhat offensive to 
those who regard a well-whipped school among the best evi- 
dences of professional competency. This excited an ani 
mated discussion of some length, on a motion to accept the 
report, which was finally carried by a good majority. 

Reports, or essays were read upon the several subjects 
which had been announced. Most of them were character- 
ized by ability, and were in every respect worthy of form- 
ing a part of the proceedings of a state association of teach 
ers. In the evening of the first day, Mr. How, Principal of 
the Canandaigua Academy, read a report on the educational 
policy of the state, the consideration of which was postponed 
until the next morning. It very properly took strong ground 
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ix favor of our common schools, academies and colleges; 
but, as improperly made thrusts by inuendo and false infer- 
ences against the Normal school. Indeed this scemred to be 
the main object of the essay. The Audurn Daily Advertiser 
gives the following sketch of the debate upon it. 

Mr. Field, of New York, addressed the association in sup- 
port of the report of the committee on the educational policy 
of the state, and in opposition to the Normal school system 
of the state. 

Mr. Cooper. of Onondaga, moved to amend the resolu- 
lutions attached to the report, so as to include Normal 
Schools and Teacher’s Institutes, as entitled to the bounty 
cf the state. 

Mr. How explained that he had no enmity to Normal 
echools, but that the adoption of Mr. Cooper’s resolution 
would destroy the spirit of the report. 

Mr. St. John appealed to Mr. Cooper to withdraw his 
amendment. 

Mr. Cooper explained his reason for dectiming to with- 
draw it. He spoke with ability and earnestness in defence 
of the Normal school system, and argued in favor of Rs great 
value in the plan of education now in operation in this state, 
asa means for qualifying persons for the important and re- 
sponsible duties of teachers. 

Mr. Field of New York, moved that the amendment be 
laid on the table, which was lost. 

Mr. Fanning, of New York, spoke in opposition to the 
amendment, and as calculated, 1f adopted, to place the report 
in a ridiculous light. 

The vote was then 

-yeas 60, nays 29. 

The resolution as amended was also adopted by a large 
majority, and Mr. How was instructed to modify the report 
t» correspond with the sentiment of the resolutions. This is 
the third attempt to get an expression of the teachers of the 
state against the system of Normal schools, insidiously made 
by those whose motives can only be appreciated by their 
perseverence and, the means employed to effect their pur- 
pose ; but the accumulated evidence in favor of the New 
York State Normal school, is too satisfactory to allow either 
tocal or professional envy to injure its well earned repu- 
tation. 

The association proceeded to a ballot for President which 
resulted as follows: 

Whole number, 

Mr. C. R. Coburn, Tioga, 
Mr. Bulkley, of Albany, 2 
Mr. Brittan, of Wayne, i 
Mr. How, of Ontario, 6 
Scattering, & 

Mr, Coburn was therefore declared duly elected, atid he 
kyturned his thanks in a few appropriate remarks. 

On motion, Mr. Coburn’s election was unaniinously con- 
firmed. Nominations were next made for Vice Presidents, 
which resulted in the election of Nathan Brittan, W. W- 
Newman, W. C. Kenyon and I. How. 

Mr. Joseph MKeen was elected Corresponding Secre- 
tary, James Johonnot, Recording Secretary, and T. W. 
Field, Treasurer. 

Professor Lowe of Geneva Co..ege, delivered an address 
which presented an examination of the present system of 
education in this state, and of the various institutions of 
learning, which constitute that system. IIe assumed the 
ground that colleges were a necessary part of this system, 
and contended for an enlarged and liberal policy towards 
them on the part of the state. Colleges, he declared, were 
always aristocratic when not properly endowed, and demo- 
cratic when so endowed; and the reason for this, was 
stated to be, that in the well endowed college all could 
gain admittance, while to the poor college, only the rich 
can afford to go. ee 

Mrs. Willard, of Troy, next delivered an address to the 


taen on the amendment, and adopted 
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association, on the general advantages of education to the 
people of the United States, and the great importance ot 
the high vocation in which members of the association 
were 

She alluded in beautiful and appropriate language to the 
absotute nocessity of virtue and religion to qualify teach 
‘ers fur the successful pursuit of their important profession. 
The address was listened to with evident indications ot 
profound interest and satisfaction. It was asa whole, a pro- 
‘duction of great ability and rare beauty. 


among which was one calling upon teachers to circulate 
petitions in favor of free schools in their respective dis- 
Rricts, and forward them with the signatures, to the school 
department at Albany. This wae done for the purpose of 
collecting the popular sentiment of the state on this sub 
ject and placing it where it may be submitted to the legisla 
ture. 





87 The following, prepared and read as a composition at 
the late examination of the Troy Female Seminary by one 
of the pupils, will be read with the favor due to historic 
truth and excellent poetry; nor can it fail to impress the 
reader with the admirable system of instruction which has 
so well developed the talents of the gifted writer, and inspire 
a higher regard for the cause of female education. Such 


struction and pleasure to alf@asses of readers —Edstor. 


THE FALL OF GRANADA. 
Eight centuries the Moor had dwelt in bright and sunny 


Spain 
And sullenly the Spaniard brooked the conquering Moslem’s 
reign ; 
But proudly stood the towering mosque and slender minaret, 
The palace, with its marble halls, and domes, and columns 
light ; 
With frescoed walls, and arabesques, and silken draperies, 
With cool and fragrant gardens, and groves ot orange trees. 


The haughty Moorish monarch sat in silk and jewels drest, 
But a bold and fiery spirit lurked within the silken vest ; 
And the flashing eye, and curling lip, betrayed the warlike 


And the walls of the Alhambra, though with dazzling gold 
they shone, 

Were strong, and tlnck, and fortresslike, and built of mas 
sive stone. 


Against Zahara’s fortress marched the Moorish King in 


tight, 
And boldly scaled her battlements in dark tempestuous 
night: 
And mingled with the llinding storm that tore the raging sky, 
The fiercer storm of tire and sword, the fiendish battle-cry 
Swept wildly through Zahara's streets, and rocked her walls 
of store, 


her rock-piled throne. 


Back to Granada’s palace. in triumph passed the King, 

And with the shout of victory, the Alhainbra’s courts did 
ring, 

When the exulting army saw,with weary step and slow, 

Zahara’s mourning captives to Granada’s dungeons go, 

Their fallen city weeping and wailing for their dead, 

And nt el fiercely at their chains with every painful 
tread. 


Then to the gorgeous presence of the haughty conqueror. 

A —— hermit fiercely strode, with streaming locks and 
hoar; 

And with frantic look and gesture, and bold prophetic voice, 

He mingled with their revellings, their music and their joys; 

A fearful tale of soming woes within Granada’s walls, 

Of death and loud kameating in Alhambra’s lofty halls. 


When to the stately Court of Spain the dismal tidings came 
Of Zahara’s desolation, fierce flashed the indignant flame 
From many a haughty noble’s eye, and many a gleaming 








sword, 


Several other reports were read and resolutions adopted, | 


specimens of composition are useful models, affording in- } 


souls 
Of noble lords and cavaliers, that thronged the palace halls; | 


And thundered round her heaven-built towers, and shook | 
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nae from the golden scabbard of gentle knight amd 

ord, 

= with many a solemn oath of deep and deadly 
hate, 

To work the work of vengeance for Zalrara’s inournfal fate. 


Forth from the royal wd of the fiery Ferdinand, 
shat ane Don Rodrigo marched with bold impetuots 
n ; 


Of proud and daring chivalry, arrayed for battle’s toils; 

And through the rugged passes of Granada‘s mountain 
walls, 

Ife led the brave and hostile train in aff its pomp and power, 

And raised the christian banner from Alhambra’s conquered 
tower. 


Terrific Was the rain wrought by the feriotts foe 

Within the Moorish city, and loud the wail of wo 

Throu . the Alhambra sounded, when the startling tale was 
told, 

That in ofie night of deadly fight, a band of christians bold 

Had brought upon Granada the fearful storm of war, 

And drenched Alhambra’s vourts and streets with blood of 
slaughtered Moor, 


Butt loud the hymn of praise arose from every fill aud pain, 

When tidings of the eonquest reng throughout the land of 
Spain. 

The eantion sovereigits humbly knelt fo puy the homage 
cue ; 

To Him who gave them victory o'er the proed Paynim 
crew 

From the cathedral choir arose Te Deum's solemn aswell, 

And with their thanks the prayer was breathed agasnst the 
infidel. 


From the gates of Autiquera passed a gay and brilliant band 

Of brave and haughty cavaliers from Andalusia’s land, 

In bright and gleaming pageant, with flashing sword and 
lance, 

All clad in steel-wrought armorthat in the sunbeams glanced, 

And bearing many a banner, enriched with silk and gold, 

With heraldry and quaint device emblazoned on its fold. 


Exultingly the army passed from Autiquera’s gate, 

With vaunting boasts and threatening vows that sad Alham- 
bra’s fate, 

Upon the haughty Malaga, should soon in fury burst. 

And with a warrior’s rapture, waved their nodding plumes, 
as first 

From the Axarquia’s rocky heights, they view their destin- 
ed prey, 

With its fair and fertile vega, outstretching to the sea. 


The warrior band, with bounding hearts, and quick impa- 
tient tread, 

Through many a wild and rugged pass, by Don Alonzo led, 

Through rocky vales and torrent beds in stealthy silence 
passed, 

Nor woke the mountain echoes with the trumpet’s stirring 
blast, 

Nor rose from all the exulting host, nor shout nor battle-cry, 

As towards devoted Malaga they wound their secret way. 


But from each crag and jutting cliil that walled the ehris- 
tians round, 

The Moslem’s fiery eyes unseen upon their foes looked 
down, : 

As in their fancied sécrecy the stragczling host advance, 

And suddenty, like mountain storm, the death-winged dart 
and lance, 

Hurled from their Indden fastnesses,.in wild and savage fight 

The rocky valley deluged with blood of christian knight. 


The ebristians from the storm of death, confused and blind- 
ed fled 

And maddened by the dismal sight of heaps of mangled 
dead, 

And wild with fr:zht, through all the night, they wandered 

and ~~ 
bt dark defile, and lonely glen, and o’er the mountam 
reary ; 

And lett in ‘many a gloomy pass, their slain and scattered 

host 


With many ‘a banner stamed with blood and’trampled ia the 
ust. 


The sound of loud bewailing through Andalusia rung, 

As the few surviving warriors came wandering, one by one, 

With dimmed and battered armor, and wild and begyzard eye, 

From the fearful vales and momntains where their staugh- 
tered brethren ; 

On many a silken pillow did the tear of sorrow fall, 

And drapery of mourning hung in many a princely hall. 


Bat shouts and songs of trnumpb from all Granada rose, 

As once | spread the tidings that hosts of christian foes 

Among the rocks of Malaga in mangled heaps were lying, 

And that in Spain was nought but tears and Joud lan.ent, 
and sighing : 

The Spaniard’s Hood-stained banners on Allrambra’'s walls 
were hang. 

And shouts of exultation through the gorgeous pratace rung 


Forth to the field of battle marched the haughty Ferdinand, 
With thoasends of the bravest knights from all the christian 


a ’ 
With Andatasian chivalry, and warriors from Castile, 
All burning deep with deadly hate against the infidel, 
—* that each vine-clad hill, and vale, and fertile 
ain, 
Should soon be wrested from bia sway, and own the chris 
tian’s reign 
For many e day, avd many @ month, in many 2 mortal strife 
The fated Moslems struggled for their country and for life, 
Butthe stern and iron-hearted knigits and warriors of Castile 
Enfaged with hate and vengeance, and fired with holy zeal 
In all Granada battled against the turbaned Moor: 
Ab; wo to thee, Granada! thy glomous days are o'er! 


The massy Walls of Malaga and Moclin‘s rocky towers, 

Fell like the crumbling earth banks, wlren the mountain tor- 
fer Foars: : 

And through the Moorish kingdom swept the storm of fire 
and sword, 

Till before the royal city the victor's cannon roared. 

Within Alhambra s mourning courts there is no mtsic now, 

Her marble halls and fragant aits, but mock Granada’s wo, 


Vain were the lance and scimetar, and Vain the twanging 
bow: 

Vain the careering war-horse, and the stirring cymbal now, 

For pestilence and famine, and wild despair and death, 

Through the beleaguered city stalked with foul and deadly 
breath. 

Alas for thee, Granada! thy fate is wntin heaven! 

Thy sunny kingdom to thy foes, the stern decree hat: given 


From procd Alhambra’s marble ccurts, the Moorish mot- 
arch goes. 

With his diminished train lamenting sad Granada’s woes / 

Till on the wild and rocky heights that overlook the plain, 

They pause with loud bewailing, and with tears like falling 
rain 

To gaze ‘apon each loity tower, and grove, and ruddy height, 

All glancing in the beauty of beloved Granada’s hight. 


Allah is great! exclanned the Moor, the stern deeree of 
heaven, 

Our beautiful Granada to our haughty foe hath given. 

Alas, alas, Granada! our earthly Paradise! 

Thy sparkling towers and minarets are fading from our cyes. 

Hew gloriously thou now art bathed in soft and mellow light, 

But Allah to the faithful gives a Paradise more bright. 


Into Granada’s city poured a gay and gorgeous throng, 

And all her streets resounded with triumphant shout and 
song; ’ 

Her marble courts re-echoed with the tread of steclclad 
knight 

And all ‘Alhambra’s palace gleamed with gold and jewels 
bright; 

From battlement and fortress barst the cannon’s joyous peal, 

And trom Alhambra’s towers waved the banner of Castile. 


From many 2 lofty minaret gleamed the holy silver cross, 

Aud the aathem of thanksgiving rose from many a christian 
voice 5 

Within Granada’s. stately mosque was heard the solemn 


chart, p 
To Christ and Mary Mother, and many a blessed sain t. 
Thus fell the Moorish kingdom in Granada’s pleasant land ; 
Thws was Granada wrested from the turbaned Moslem’s 
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SCHOOL CELEBRATION. 

The schools in the town of Lenox, Madison county, held 
an impromptu celebration on Saturday the 19th ult., at 
Wampsville. There must lave been at least $90 children 
present, accompanied by 4 goodly number of parents and 
friends of education. The whole affair was arranged by the 
Female Teachers, and placed under the direction of Mr- 
Chapman, their efficieat Town Superintendent of Schools. 

At an early hour, a procession numbering 310 children 
properly arranged in carriages, with their banners gaily 
floating to the breeze, enlivened the Clockville road, while 
less lengthened lines of joyous youth were meeting them in 
every direction as they arrived. 

One school in the-village of Clockville, in charge of Miss 
J. L. Douglass, was represented by 109 scholars, with 23 
banners. The train from this district consisted of 150 per- 
sons, filling 26 wagons. The scene was thrillingly interesting 
when all were marshalled in due order in front of the village 
church. Escorted by the Sconondoa Baud, they marched to 
the beautiful grounds in frout of the residence of CHarEes 
De Farrier, Esq., where they were soon properly arranged 
upon seats prepared for the occasion. 

The exercises consisted of Prayer by Rev. Wm. H. Cooper, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Wampsville, and ad 
dresses by Edward Cooper, of Syracuse, B. F. Chapman, 
Town Superintendent, Charles De Farrier, and others, with 
music from the band between the several speakers. During 
the time occupied in speeches, the closest attention was given 
by the large concourse of children, and'the hundreds of citi- 
zens who participated with thei in the pleasures aad benefits 
of the occasion. 

A collation, liberaily provided and elegantly arranged, was 
disposed of with right good zest and becoming decorum, after 
which sc atiments were given and responded to in the usual 
manner. The toasts were all pertinent to the occasion, and 
hike the mottos upon the banners, were rich in the truths 
conveyed. 

Through the politeness of one of the teachers, we have 
been furnished with several of the sentiments, which we are 
reluctantly compelled to omit. We select « few to indicate 
the spirit of the oceasion and the zeal with wluch the teachers 
eater upon the duties of their profession. 

Miss Sarah -Loomis,a graduate of the Nortral School, 
made the following appropriate reference to her late gifted 
instructor: “The lamented D. P. Pace—the great 
Teacher—the zealous advocate and firm friend of universal 
education.—llis intluence will never cease to exist, but ex- 
tend in widening and glorious results to be felt long after 
‘hose on whom it was personally exerted shall have gone to 
che same bourne, and the names of Alexander and Napoleon 
shall have vanished from the memory and praises of inan. 
kind.” 

The deep emotion with which this sentiment was received 
indicate with what reverence society cherishes the memory 
of its real benefactors. 

By B. F. Chapman.—Pwnishment—A pleasant thing, if it 
ean be had on credit ; but rather a dull article when they pay 
down. 

By Miss Randall.— Friendship and Love—The leading cha 
racteristics of a female Teacher—the Archimedean lever to 
open the heart of a child by which it will easily receive light 
and intelligence. 

By Jeanette L. Douglass—The Youth of our Cowntry— 
May they be so instructed in the great principles of Truth 
and Christianity, that when it is theirs to act a part on the 
stage of life, they may drive every vestige of injustice, and 
oppression, from our fair land. ; 


By Miss Dics.—= The Rod—A thing used by Aaron to open 
the waters of the Red Sea that the children of Israel might 
pass through unharmed, but by modern teachers it is used to 
afflict and punish the children of men as they pass through 
the Red Sea of knowledge. 

By Roswell Randall—The Teachers of our Country—A 
peace-army infinitely more valuable than the wararmy which 
invaded Mexico. May their days be as prosperous as their 
profession is honorable and useful. 

By Sophia Loomis.—Jntegrity without knowledge is weak 
and worthless, but 4vowledge without integrity is dangerous 
and dreadful. 

A large number of sentiments, interspersed with music 
Mfrom the band, were presented, and responded to in an ap~ 
propriate manner ; and the exercises closed without one oc- 
currence to mar the pleasures of the occasion, and only to 
add to the inipetus given to the cause of education by the 
faithful and energetic teachers of that town. We wish them 
the success due to their enlightened efforts, and hope the 
community ainong whom they labor will reward them liber 
ally and respect them for their good works. 


ND 





Teacuers’ Insrrrures.—We would remind Town Super 
intendents and Teachers, of the necessity of making the pre- 
liminary arrangements for organizing Teachers’ Institutes, 
in conformity with the law, with as little delay as possible.— 
The filing of the certificate of a majority of Town Superin. 
tendents in each county, and the designation, by the Couaty 
Clerk, of an advisory committee to manage the Institute, 
should be done im time to give general notice of the time and 
place of meeting. The law requires the attendance, in coun- 
ties of 40,000 inhabitants, of 50 teachers, or persons intending; 
to become such, at the Institute during ten working days ; 
hence the necessity of early action in regard to organization, 

If committees charged with the management of Institutes, 
will communicate to us an outline oftheir arrangements, we 
will cheerfully assist in giving them publicity. 


SS 





BOOK REVIEWS. 








Lire anp Tivesor Sitas Wricur, late Governor of the State 
of New York, by Jazez D. Hammonp, and published by 
Haru & Dickson, Syracuse. 

This work exhibits the same impartiality and sacred regard 
for truth which distinguish the author's Political History from 
the year 1789 to 1S841—a work which has been so extensively 
circulated and generally approved as to create the most fa- 
vorable impressions in regard to the author’s integrity of 
purpose and its faithful execution in the work before us. 

The author, in his preface, very properly observes, in re- 
gard to the Lite of Mr. Wricur, “that, in my judgment, to 
describe the man as be really was, and his actions, both in 
public and private life, as they truly were, was the imperious 
duty of his biographer ; and that a simple narrat.ve, ‘a plain 
tale,’ embracing those objects, is the best eulogy of a great 
and good man.” 

Mr. Wright’s conduct and fortunes as a public man, and 
his views as a statesman, are truthfully and impartially re” 
corded, and although the feeliiigs of the author are evidently 
prepossessed in favor of the Hero of his story, we can per- 
ceive no desire to bestow upon him servile and unmerited 
praise. 

The author's description, which it appears he obtained 
from the most reliable sources, of Silas Wright at home, is to 
us the most interesting part of the biography. 

“Tt is there,” says our author, “ where you see the man as 
he is. It is there, where impatience, envy, iascibility, and 
all the bad passions to which poor human natare is subject . 
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* facts not heretofore generally known. They were vbtained 
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? aversion to the policy which governed on that occasion. 


{ State in 1916, constitutes a very valuable portion of this 
‘work. Its arrangement is simple and lucid. The history of 


OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


are too often displayed without restraint; and it is there 
where the kindly emotions cf the -heart are exhibited, and 
where they exist unadulterated with sinister motives. It is 
by the domestic fireside—it is in the social intercourse with 
one’s fainily, and neigbWors, and intimate friends, where there 
.is no inducement for affectation and disguise, that the beams 
of “the soul's calm sun shine” are most coaspicuously and 
most sensibly feit. To see Silas Wright as Silas Weight, we 
must look at him in the family of the old neighbor and friend 


of his father, Capt. Moody, in the remote and quiet village of 


Canton.” 

From the birth of Mr. Wright in 1795, to the year 1541, the 
labors of the author are confined to the subject of his biogra- 
phy ; but in continuing the account of his life. Mr. Hammond 
says in his preface, ‘from the year 1810 to the close of his 
administration of the government of. New York, the history 
of the political parties which existed during that period, is 
naturally and al:nost necessarily resumed and continued.— 
After he retired from the gubernatorial chair, there remains 
to his biographer litle other labor than the painful task of 
recording his death.” Accordingly Judge Hammond resumes 
his political history, where his second volume, to which we 
have before referred, closes and continues it down to the 
adjournment of the Constitutional Convention, and the death 
of Gov. Wright. This part of the work ts very ample. and 
may, by some readers, be considered too ditfse. The action 
of all the parties and fraginents of parties from the year 1S16 
aud the characters and movements of all the distinguished 
partizans. incloding, of course, the more conservative an] 
radical whigs. the hunker and barn-burning demserats, the 
abolitionists, the native Americans, the autirenters and aa 
tional reformers, appearto be impartially and faithfully de, 
lineated, thus preserving, in one connected view as it were, 
a grand panorania of political operations in the State of New 
York, and to sume extent in the nation, during the interesting 
period to which we have alluded. 

Chapter 15 gives the proceedings of the Democratic Con- 
vention at Baltimore in 1811, and contains masy important 


it appears, from a delegate to that Convention, and are given 
by the author as reliable. We could not but observe, that 
although the author, in all other parts of tis work, has not 
- afforded evidence of personal feeling or prejudice, he betrays 
-in his remarks on the action of this Convention, a strong 


| The analysis of Messrs. Croswell and Sutton’s Report of 
the Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of this 


the Convention is brief, but presents distinctly its action on 
ali the important qvestions which came before that body, and 
the reasons upon which such action was founded. We have 
no hesitation in expressing the opinion that a student of 
Constitutional law, by reading the twenty-tirst chapter of this 
work, will obtain as much useful information in two hours 
as he would derive t:om reading nineteen hundred closely 
printed columns of the regular reports of the convention, 
Jloaded as they necessarily are with all the formal proceedings 
of an organized deliberative assembly. 

We fear our renarks on this new work have been extend. 
ed to an unreasonable limit—certainly much more than we 
anticipated when we commenced. We therefore conclude 
by saying that the two volumes of Judge Hammond's Politi- 
cal History, published iu 1S12, and. the one now published 

y Messrs. Hall & Dickson, furnish a complete body of the 
political history of this State, from the year 1789 to she time 
the adoption of the new Constitution in 1646, together 
ith the biography of one of the most distinguished Statesmen 


sind 
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The three volumes are bound in a uniform and durable 
manner for public and District School libraries.” The neces- 
sity of having such a work where reference to it can be made 
by the mass of our citizens, is too obvious to require a word 
from us. Those entrusted with the duty of selecting books 
tor school libraries, will readily see the importance of giving 
due attention to this work. We have no hesitation in re- 
commending it as being as reliable and accurate a political 
history as can be written, and we hope it may find a ready 
sale and many careful readers. 

The work is finely embellished with portraits of Governors 
Wright, Bouek, and Young, and is printed and bound in a 
style that reflects great credit upon its enterprising publisheps. 





Mpvern Frenxcu Liverarore. By L. Raymoxp De VERICOUR, 
revised, with notes alluding particularly to writers prom:- 
nent in late political events in Paris, by Wa. Sravcuro 
Cuasr, A. M.  Eoston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 1815 
To understand the character of any people, their literature 

should be studied ; but who can read all the valuable works 

which 9 prolife pecow daily thendre The wa 
tional progress of France las been too generally viewed 
through the medium of her fictitious writers and the never, 
ending descriptions of Parisian manners—by the hack-writers 
appended to the literary machinery of the country. The 
appetite for this floating trash has Leen fully glutted, and 


POM cominty, 7 


consequently many have supposed that France has furnished 
nothing but this literary offal during the last quarter of a 
century ; but those who suppose that she has degenerated 
in patient leerning, fruittul science and varied kuowledge, 
are greatly mistaken, asthey will perceive by a perusal of 
the work before us. The autucr gives a brief history of the 
literature of France, making referenoe to the most eminent 
Writers of the past age. This is succeeded by a review of 
the Lnteilectual Philosophy and the Political Tendencies ot 
the country. History, romance axd poetry are severaliy 
treated of with reference to French anthors, and with a fairy 
bess and ability that should commend this book to the favor 
ot the reader. The author,in speaking of the English critics 
for their absurdity in ranking Paut de Kock among the first 
writers of lis trme. justly observes. that 

* Such an opinion could only be entertained by foreigners, 
who are probably beguiled by the easy and sparkling pictures 
of real life, which be draws in so lively a manner: for it 
proves great ignorance of French literature. Paul de Kock’s 
subjects and portraitures are drawn only from the lower 
class of society, aud there is great similarity in his productions.” 
We might adduce other examples of the fair and candid 
criticism with which this volame abounds, but we forbear.— 
The crowning feature of this work, however, is its.analysis 
of French Literature and its influence upon society, Its in. 





coherent and imperfect character its fantastic medley of 
light and gloom—which so accurately reflects the condition 
of society in France, cannot but be read with interest and 
profit by all. : 

An elegant steel-engraved portrait of the renowned poct, 
orator and historian, whose influence as a politician has been 
alike conservative and valuable upon the destiny of France 
—the patriotic Lamartine—embellishes the work. This, 
with the excellent notes of the American editor, adds much 
to the value of the book. It may be found at the Bookstore 
of Stoddard & Babcock, Salina street. 


Cuamuzers’ Lisrary For Younc Peopte.—tThis admirable 
series is continued by a description of English life in India, 
or scenes in Hindoostan, under the title of Atrrep 1n Inpia. 
It is well adapted to amuse and instruct young readers, and 
leaves an impress upon the heart that must exert great in- 
fluence " the formation of character. 





yf the age. ~ 
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EDUCATIONAL TEXT BROOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 
iA. S. BARNES & CO., 


57 Joun street, New Yorx. 


The Arithmetical Course for Schcols. 
(PRIARY TABLE BOOK, 1 rress.) 
I. FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
IL SCHOOL ARITHETIC.. gE 


The Academic Course. 
L THE UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC. 
IIL PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION. 
I]. ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. 
IV. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
¥Y. DAVIES’ ELEMENTS OF SURVEYING. 


The nn gy Course. 
I. DAVIES BOURDON’S ALGEBRA. : 
IL DAVIES LEGENDRE’S GEOMETRY AND TRIG- 
ONOMETPY. 
ill. BAVIES’ ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. 
iV. DAVIES’ DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. sella 
Vv. DAVIES’ SHADES, SHAVOWS, AND PERSPEC- 


Wi. vay 1KS VIFF RRENLIAL AND INTDORAL CAL 
CULUS. 

These works have an established xational reputation, aid 
will be the common standirds to which the largest portion 
of the students of the present day, will refer. 

4 Natural Philosuphy. 
PARKERS FIRST LESSONS IN NATURAL PHILOS. 
- OPHY, . 

Embraciag the eiementary principles of Mochanics, Hydros 
tatics, Hy-lraulies, Puesmatics, Acoustics, Pyronemics, 
Optics, Astronomy, Galvanism, Maguetism, Electro-Mag- 
aetism, Magneto-Electricity, with a description of the 
Steam aad Locomotive Lugines. lilustrated by numerous 
diagrams. 

Mr. Parker is-~widely known through this * Aids to Com- 
position” and other text books. His Natural Philesonhy is 
received with uncommon favor by teachers, and is very 
generally adopted where it is introduced. A copy will de 
weat to teachers who may wish to examine it. 

Civil Bozgineering. 
L DAVIES’ PRACTICAL GEOMETRY, MENSURA- 
TION, AND DRAWING. 

{lL DAVIES’ E.EMENTS OF SURVEYING. 

&i GILLESPIES MANUEL OF ROADS AND RAIL 

ROADS. 

tt is, iu all respects, the best work oa this subject wh 
which I am acquainted ; equally adapted to the waats o 
stedeuts of civil engineering, and the purposes of per 
eons in any way engaged in the construction or super 


_ vision of roads. 
PROF. MAHAN, 1: M. A. 


Leer £ 
L WILLARDS HISTORY OF THEUNITEDS! ATES 
OR REPUBLIC OF AMERICA, 8vo. 
(1. WILLAR’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

New editions brought down to the present time. 

IIL WILLARD’S AMERICAN CHRONOGRAPHER, A 

Chart of American History. 

{ WILLARD'S UNIVERSAL HISTORY IN PER- 
SPECTIVE. 
IL WILLARD'S TEMPLE OF TIME, A chart of Uni- 
versal History. - 
* CLARK’S NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

A practical grammar, in which worus, phrases, aud senten- 
ces are classiiied, according to their offices, and their re- 
lation to each other: illustrated by a complete system of 
diagrams. By S. W. Crank. A. M. 

From the R Register. : 

It is a most capital work, and well calculated, if we mistake 
not, to supercede, even in our best schools, works of 
much loftier pretension. 

FULTON AND EASTMAN’S BOOK KEEPING, BY 
SINGLE ENTRY. 

The methods of accounts here presented, furnish that 
part of a common education, which in practical life is 
most indispensable. It is printed in script type, and pre- 
sents the s in beautiful hand writing. to the eye of 


the earner. 
FULTON AND EASTMAN’S PRINCIPLES OF PEN- 





‘DISTRICT SCHOOL JOURNAL 


< taught by the use of a series 
of chirographic charts, & key, and a set of school writing 


Wustrated abd «x ‘ 


books oo ee y 
I. FUL AND EASTMAN'S CHIRGGRAPHIC 
CHARTS, In two numbers. 

Chact No. 1, embraces primary cxercises, end -clementary 

principles in writing. 

Chart No. 2, embraces elemeotary principles for capitals 

combined, and elementary ptiaciples for small letters conr 

bined. 

IL KEY TO FULTON AND EASTMAN’S CHiRO- 

GRAPHIC CHARTS, 
Containing directions for the position at the desk, and man- 
ner of holding the pen ; also, for the exact forms aad pro 
rtions of letters, with rules for their execution. 
Il. FULTON AND EASTMAN’S SCHOOL WRITING 
BOOKS, ta four parts. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Schoo Architecture, 
1 VoL. OCTAVO. 

By Hon. Henry Barnard, Superintendent of Schools in Rhode 
Island. Embracing plaas for school houses, and every 
thing that relates to their interior arrangement and venti 
lation. It is a work full of valuable information for teack- 
ecco and school enmmittec.s. 

A.S. BARNES & Co, 
SL John street. NN. ¥., 
Have in press, and will publish in September, 
CHAMBERS EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 

New American edition, from the revised and improved 
Edinburgh edition, by D. AT. Rex, Lee ih 
CHAMBERS’ GEOLOGY, CHEJUSTRY, ZOOLOGY, 
PHILOSOPHY, DRAWING, PiLYSIOLOGY, TREA™ 
SURY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

These works are issued by the Messes. Caambers of 
Edinburgh, who are known in Great Britain and America, 
by their numerous aad valuable publications, tended pes 
cially tor schools, and for the diifusion of inteligeace ou all 
scientific and practical subjects. ‘Chey have secured fir the 
authorship of this series, the labors of some of the first pro 
fessors in Scotland, in the sevetat branches) Many em 
gravings illusteate the several volumes, and they will be 
found admirable text bcoks, as weil as a rich addition to che 
school and family library. 

‘ THE STUDENT AND YOUNG TUTOR, 

I. issued the first of each month, at 107 Fulton street New 
York. J.S. Denman, Editor and Proprietor. 





v4\ ’ N rg ’ 1 
SCIENCE OF THE ENGLIsi LANGUAGE, 
CLARKA’S NEW GRAUMAR. 

A Practice: Grammur, in which Worvs, PRHASES axp SEM 
TENCES are cl: ssifted : ccurding to their offices and their ree 
tears to cock other, illustr ted by a complete system of Dia 
grams; by S. W. Clard, A. M. 

“This isa new work wrch sir:kes as very favorably. Its 
deviations from older books of the kind are generally judicious 
and often important.”—N. Y. Te ibune. 

“ We are convinced it has poiuts of very decided supen 
gfe auy of the eleureatary works in common use.”"—N, 
Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

“r. Clark’s Grainmar ix a work of merit aad originality ” 

—Geneva Courier. 

“ Clark’s Grammar I have never seen equalled for practice 
éelaty, which is of the utmost importance in all School Booke.” 

. . S. B. CLARK, 

January, 1848. Principal Scarboro Academy, Me. 

“The brevity, perspicuity and comprehensiveness of the 
work are certainly rare merits and aloue would commend it 
to the favorable consideration of Teachers and Learners.”"— 
Ontario Messenger 

“This Grammar is just such a Book as I wanted, and I 
shall make it rue text book in my school.” 

ILLIAM BRICKLEY, 

Feh. 1818. Teacher, Canastota, N. Y. 

“T believe it only requires a careful examination by Teach 
ers, and those who have the supervision of our educational 
interest, to secure for this work a speedy introduction into 
all our schools.” N. BRITTAN, 

Feb. 1818. Principal of Lyons Union Schoos. 

“Ido not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any wors 
with which {[ am acquainted. I shall introduce it into the 





the Mount Morris Union School at the first opportunity.” 
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HUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
216 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING 





VALUABLE , SCHOOL : BOOKS. 


TO which they very respectfully invite the attention of Schoo! 
Comniitteex, Teachers and others interested in the cause of educa- 
tien. H.& 3. have form .ny vears been engaged in the publica- 
tion of Scho-! Books, and their endeavor has been to obtain ‘he 
pest works—those made with reference to practical and sound 
methods of Teaching. The very flattering receprion their publi 
cations have met from the first teachers in the: country. iso them 
| the best evidence of having in tome degree attained the object = ‘T'o 
} keep pace with all the late improvements in the <cience of teach. 
> ing, their books have undergone thorough revis‘on.and upon exain- 
‘mation will compa:e with the highest standard ineach department. 

‘The Elementary Astroanaiusy. accompanied by 16 
maps mount-d on rollers, each map 3 by 34 feet— devigued to illus- 
trate the mechanism of tbe heavens, and for the use of public Lec 
tarers. Academies and Schools. by H. Mattison. 

Maps per set, with cloth backs, 

do do on strong paper without cloth backs, 15,00 

Kooks, (new edition revised ard enlarged) per copy. 50 

This work haa been evtensively introduced into the schools of 
the State of New Youk, and the publishers have received numerous 
testimonials of its excellence from teachers ot the highest merit. It 


20,00 


f+hould forma part ofthe echool apparatus «f+ very District School 


in the State, for by its use a greater anount Of astronomical infor 
mation can be imparted in one month, than can in six months, by 
any other method. ‘Teachers are earnestly desired to give it an 
examination. 

Burcit’s Geography of the Heavens, is too well 
known to require any comrcndation 

Tue National Gevgraph i, illustrted by 200 engrav- 
ings and 60 Stylographic waps, by S.G Goodrich, | vol. quarto. 
‘This work has been entirely revised and wi h ite new and elegant 
maps iw the be-twork of its Kindextant. ltizdesigned as a schoul 
‘buok—as a book for teachers, and a thorough training inthe study 
of Geography is the objectat which the author auns. te desires 
that the pupil shall not only learn and recite, but that the lesson 
hall be so learned and recited, that he shali.ever after carry in his 
mind clear, distinct and availat le outlines of the subject. Geogra- 
phy is too often taught ina confueed manner ; and often, while the 
usual ground ix gone ove’, aud a vastamouutof qiestions answer- 
ef. clear views of the whole jel! of study are actualy never ac- 
aired, and Consnquently the entire su'gect Vanishes frou the mind 
2s soon as the lessons are closed. 
Peter Parley’s New Geography for Begine 





Hers, hot withstanding the nuinerous imitations which have been 
from time to time urged upon the schools of our country, sti!l 
etands uns.irpassed in puintcfexcull:nce. | 'Phiswork is now pub- 
hiehed with colored maps. 

Mrs. Lincoln’ Rotan y—for cleamess, simplicity and 
philosophic precision, there are few school books which huida 

nc pre-eminent rank than this. and few certainly hive a wider 
ad more just'y deserved popularity. 

Kawae’s Elements of Criticisia, the only complete 
edition now published. 

Phelps’ Chemistry, } vol, 1°. mo. 


Do. PHILOSOPHY, “ “ 
Do. BUTANY FOR BEGIN VERS. 
( Do. PHILUSOPHY, “ 

Do. CHEMISTRY, “ 


The elementary works on Botany, Chemistry, and Philosophy 
which are here offered are peculiarly adapted for the use of scholars 
in our District Schouls. ‘lhey are clear and interesting exhibitions 

entertaining scienve adapted to the counprehension of children 

Mor whoin they are designed, 

Webster's Schoul Dictionary, equare 16 mo. 

Do. HIGH SCHOOL do. 12 mo. new «dition, 

just pudlished. Decidedly the most desirable School ihictionary in 
The design of this volume is to furnish a vocabulary of the 

ore couunon wor's which constitute the body of our language, 

ith wumerous technical terms in the arts and sciences any many 

ords aad phrases frou other languages, which aru often wet witn 

n English books. Subjoinced are vocabularies of Latin, Greek and 
Scripture proper names, and a fist of modern Geographic.) names 
ith their pronunciation as given by the latest authorities. The 

RTHOGRAPHY and PuNcTUATION in this volume are made to cor- 

pond closely with the larger works of Dr. Webster, issued under 
he editorship o1 Prof. Goodrich of Yale College. 

Pinney’s Practical French Teacher, which is, 
y its superiority of method, rapidly superseding all other syetem< 
mow in use. The author, himself an American anda teacher of 
Pninence, haz so adapted his method, as to mect anJ overco:ne the 


-” gp [Miticulties in acquiring a correct. knowlege of this nevcessacy 


al 








of a Guished education. 
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KEY !O PINNEY'S PRACTIVAIL FRENCH TEACHEK. 

H. & 8. willsnhortly issue a new Astronomy for 8° 2:03. 
by Pref.0. M. MITCHEL, of the Cincinnati Observatory, v lexy 
reputation in this department of sciences isa sure gastus.oe cle 
valuable work. 

H &S. will be happy to furnis co,-ies of any of the works for 
examination, to ‘lenchers or Committees. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Adams’s New Arithmetic, 


REVISED EDITION. 
HE PUBLISHES give notice that this valuable Schoo! Rook 
is now imthe market. ‘he work has undergone a th rougb 
revision. {t contains the characteristics of the former ecd:tion. tn 
a@ greatly improved form with such corrections and additions as 
the wants of the times demand. 

Adam-'s New Aritpmetie is almost the oniy work on Aritiinetic 
used in extensive sectionsof New England. Ithas been adapted 
to the currency of, and republished in Canada. It has alec been 
traslated and re published in Greece. It is used in every part of 
the United States; and in the State of New York, is the ‘Text 
Book in ninety-three of the one hundred and filly five Acad: mies 
which reported to the Regentsof the University in 1847. Not 
withstanding the multiplication of Arithimetics, made ui; many 
of them, of the material of Ad=ms’ New Arithmetic, the work 
has steadily mereased inthe publie tavor ana aemang 

leachers, Superintendents and Comumittees are respectfully 
inviled to examine the revised edition, cvery faci'ity for wiich wi 
ie furnished by the Publishers. 


Adams’s Series of School Books. 


‘The Puldishers have in preparation, and will publish, early ig 
the season, the following series of Arithmetical Works, vis, 


{— Primary Arithmetic, or Mental Oper .tions in Nuoinbers; 
giving... «ntroduction to Adains’ New Arithinetic, revises «ition 

i.—Adims’s New Arithmetic, Revised Edition; \«ing a 
revision of Adams's New Arithmetic, lirst published in le > 

litl.—Hey to the Revised Edition of Adims's New Artth 
metic. : 

1V.—Mensur ition, Mechinied Powers, and M civneri. 
The principles of mensuration analytically explamed, an! practi- 
cally applied tothe measurement of lines, superfices, ani solids 
airo a philosophical explanation of the simple mechanical powers; 
and their application to machinery. Designed to follow ci uus's 
New Arcithmetic. 

V-—Look keeping. Vhis work contains a lucid exp! .iation 
of the science of accounts, a new concise and common scnse 
meihod of Book KxxpisG er “ixeue Exiky, and various forms. 
receipts. orders, notes, bonds, mortgages, an2 ovher inst: umente 
necessary for the transaction of bitsiness. Accompanied with 
Clank Looks, for the use of l-arners. 

COLTINS & GROTUER, New Your. 

PHILLIPS & 3.\MPSON, Boston. 

J.W.PRENTIBS & Co., Kerne, N. 
For Save auso say HALL & DICKSON, fFrRacver. 


Agassiz’s New Work. 
PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY, 


OUCHING the Structure, Development, Distribution, and Ne 
t ral Arrangement wf the RACES OF ANIMALS, living and 
extinct; with numerous illustrations. For the uae of Schoo!ls and 
Colleges. Part [, Comparative Puysiovoey, l'y Lois A;msiz, 
and Agustus A. Gould. 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE. 

“The design of this work is to furnish an epitome of the lead- 
ing pri: cipics of the science of Zoology, aw deduced from the pre 
sent state of knowl:dge, so illustrated asto be intelligible to the 
begining student No similar treatise now exists in this country, 
and indeed, some of th:: topics have not been touched upon in the 
language. unlees in a strictly technical form, anid in ecatie:ed ar 
ticles.” 

“ Being designed for American students, the illustrations have 
been drawn, as far as pussible, from American objects * * *« * Pop- 
ular names have been cmpleyed as far as possible, tind to the sei- 
entific urmes an Englixh termination has generally been gives. Tho 
firet part is devoted to Cemparative Physiology. as the basis of 
Classification ;. the second, to fystematic Zoology, in which the 
principtes of Classification will be applied, and the principal groups 
of Auimals briefly characterized.” 

Just published by GOULD, KENDALL, & LINCUOLN,BOSTON, 
July. 3t. 
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IFE AND SeRices OF Sinas Wricut, edited {by Hon. 
Jabez D. Hammond, one vol. 8*v. of 750 for sale 
HALL & DIC IN 











E. C. & J. BIDDLE. 
No. 6, So. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


Publish the following werks designed for the use of Schools 
and Colleges. 

Lynd’s First Book of Etymology. 
Lynd’s Claes Book of Etymology. 
Oswald's Etymological Dictionary, with Key. 
Cleveland’s Compendium of English Literature. 
Fiske’s Eschenburg’s Manuel of Classical Literature. 
Volume of Plates illustrating the “ Manuel.” 
Fiske’s Classical Antiquities. 








Vogdes’ U.S. Arithmetic. Key. 
“ First Part U.S. Arithmetic. 
Ring's 3,000 Exercises in Arithmetjc. Key. 
Crittenden’s Double Entry Book Keeping. 
Vodges’ Mensuration. 
Alsop’s Algebra, Second Edition. Key. 
Guinmer’s Astronomy, Third Edition. 
Maury’s Navigation, . 


“ 





Johnson’s Moffat’s Natural-Philesophy. 
T 


aheenn’s Modiats Cham ivtey. 


McMurtrie’s Scientific Lexicon. 





Peale’s Graphics, 
Drawing. 

Hil’s Drawing Book of Flowers and Fruit. 

Hill's Progressive Lessons in Painting Flowers and 
Fruit. 


The elementary principles of 





Outlines of Sacred History. 
Tregor’s-Geography of Pennsylvaina. 





L’Abeille pour les Enfans. 
French 
Sandford aud Merton, in French. 


Lessons for beginners ir 





IN PRESS. 
Alsop’s First Lessons in Algebra. 


SERIES OF ETYMOLOGICAL CLASS BOOKS. 


1. THE FIRST BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By James 
Lynd, Prof. of Belles Letters, in Delaware College. 

2. THE CLASS BOOK OF ETYMOLOGY. By Profe+- 
sor Lynd 

3 Aw ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF TIJE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By John Oswald. New edition. 
with a key by Prof. Lynd. 

This series hag been adopted, in whole or in part, for use 
in the Public Schools of Philadelphia, Baltimore, New York. 
Brooklyn, Troy, Utica, Hartford, Charle town, &c. &c. 

From Professor J. S. Hart, Principal of Pitladelphi: Cen- 
tral High School, author of in English Grammar, Class- Books 
cf Prose and Poetry, an Exposition of the Constitution of the 

Cnited States, §e. ; 
CenrraL Hien Scnoor, Phileldphia, June 15,1807. 

GenrLeven—I have examined with unusual satisfaction 
the First Book and Class-Book of Etymology, by Mr. James 
Lynd. These books both in their plan and execution, give 
evidence ot having been prepared by one practically ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of the subject, and able suc- 
cessfully to mect them. I have long considered the study 
as one of primary importance, and Iam free to say, that I 
think Mr. tiynd's work the greatest advance that has yet 
been made towards a prictical and efficient method of 
teaching it. The conviction has been for some time gaining 
ground, that the study of the analysis of words into their el- 
ements, of the meaning of these elements and the method of 
combining them—ia other words, the study of Etymology— 

is essential, especially to the mere English scholar, to a pro- 
per and intelligent comprehension of the language. These 
exercises, also, like al] rational exercises connected with the 
study of language, have been found to be one of the most 
etlicient means of dicipliuing the youthful mind. But hither. 
to serious difficulties have becn experienced from the want 
of text-books precisely adapted to the necessities of English 
scholars; and many teachers have omitted what they be- 
lieved to be an important branch of primary instruction‘ 
because no method of teaching it had been presented that 
seemed siifficiently practical. Mr. Lynd’s books, I think, 
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prepared with care, with reference to the wants of scholars 
rather than the display of erudition; and on a plan that cara 
hardly fail to commend itself at sight to the experienced 
teacher. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
To Messrs. E. C. & J. Biddle. JOHN 8. HART. 
The above named works are published by E. C. & J. Bid 


die, Philadelphia, and are for sale by 


C. M. Saxton, New York; 
Derby, Wood & Co., Geneva ; 
W. C. Little & Co., Albany; 
Bemis & Shepard Canandaigua ; 
Merriam, Moore & Co., Troy; 
Alling, Seymour & Co., : 
Erastus iene, Rochester ; 
Hi. H. Hawley & Co., Utica; 
Stoddard & Babcock, ’ 
Hall & Dickson, Sytacuse ; 

Aldea & Markham, Auburn ; 

O. G. Steele, Buffalo; and by Booksellers generally. 


CLEVELAND'S COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH 
* LITERATURE. 


A Compenpium oF Eneuisu Literature, chronclogically 
arranged, trom Sir Juun Mandevilic (14th century) to Wm. 





Sketches o. the Authera, choice selections from their works ; 
with Notes *xplanatory and illustrative, and directing to 
the best Editicns, and to various criticisins. Designed as a 
text-book for the highest classes in Schools and Academies, 
as Well as for private reading. By Chas. D. Cleveland. 
Adopted as a text-book in the Public Grammar Schools 
of Philadelphia; the Public High School Harttord ; and ex- 
tensively in Academies and private Seminaries throughout 
the Union. 
, From Rt. Rer. Alonzo Potter, D. D. 
Puinapa., Dec. 9, 1517. 
Having, some years since, meditated a similar undertak- 
ing, I can appreciate, in a measure, the difliculties with 
which you were called to contend, and the skill with which 
you have surmounted them. The selections seem to me to 
be made with much taste and judgment, and I cannot but 
regard this volume as a very valuable addition to our School 
Literature. The interest with which a young kinswoinan, 
in whose hands [ have placed it, is studying it, is an eara- 
est of the reception which it must meet in the more advanc- 
ed classes of our higher schools tor both sexes. 
Avonzo Purres. 
Boston, March 7, 1517. 
‘My Dear Sir:—I ougit long ago to have acknowledged 
your very agreable present of the Compendium of Euglish 
Literature. Itis just the thing I had been wishing to see, 
and I thank you for it. 

Ihave examined the Compendium with great care, and 
have found it better sexed than any other volame I have 
seen, to be a text-book in the study of the History of English 
Literature. In size it is of a right medium, not being of 
hopeless length, but yet long enough tu make a deep imnpres- 
sion, and to give a fair view of the writings of the more 
prominent of the English writers in prose and verse.. The 
biographical notices are judicious, and the extracts are made 
with taste and discrimination, and present most attractive 
specimens of the treasures of our incomparable English laa- 
guage. 

I have adopted it in my school, and have found it so use- 
ful and interesting that 1 hope it will obtain the circulation 
which it so richly deserves. Respectfully yours, 

Geo. B- Emerson. 

Published by E. C. & J. Biddle, Philadelphia, and fur 
sale by the booksellers named in the advertisemeut nex! 
preceeding, 





Wanted Immediately. 
LARGE number of first rate agents, to whom a liberal com 
{£&X mission will be prid for every new School they will estab- 
lish, and :or every pupil added to an established schoul. Tcacbers 
furnished on application. ‘I'he best recommendativns are requit 
ed. Allcommunications must be post paid. 
E. 4. WILC:'X, Proprietor. 


August Ist 1848, 126 Nassau st., New-York 


Cowper (.'ose of {5th century); consisting of Biographical | 
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amMonD’s Poriticat History or New York, vol. 34., 





will go far to remove this difficulty. They are evidently 


just published and for sale, price $2 25, b 
Aug. Ist., 1848, 


Clerk of / < District, 
hs. 


HALL & DICKSON. 
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